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“The Farmer sat in his easy Chair.” 

The following admirable picture is from the poems 
of Charles G. Eastman. We copy it from the National 
Era: 

The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
And his hale old wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away; 
A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes, 
On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. 


The old man laid his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face; 
He thought how often her mother, dead, 
Had sat in the self-same place; 
As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 
‘Don’t smoke,’ said the child, ‘for it makes you cry.’ 


The housedog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the shade after noon used to steal; 
The busy old wife, by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning wheel; 
And the old brass clock on the manteltree, 
Had plodded along to almost three. 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair, 
Of his sweet grand child was pressed ; 
His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay, 
Fast asleep were they both that summer day. 
N 





Regulations of Chauncey Hall School, Boston. || 


The following regulations of one of the best 


| conducted Private Schools for Boys in New Eng- 


land, will furnish useful hints to teachers in fram- 
ing regulations for their own schools; especially 
in reference to the good behavior of the pupils, 
and to the care of the school room, furniture, 
&c., &e. 

PROHIBITIONS. 


Boys are forbidden to buy or sell, borrow or | 


lend, give, take, or exchange, anything except 
fruit or other eatables, without the teacher’s per- 
mission. 

To read any book in school,except such as 
contain the reading lesson of his class. 

To have in his possession at school any book 
without the teacher’s knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or anything whatever 
on the floor, or out ata window or door. 

To go out to play with his class, when he has 
had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c 
about the school house. 

Toscrawl on, blot, or mark slips. 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise dis. 
figure, injure or defile any portion of the building 
or anything connected with it. 


To use a knife, excepton the conditions pre- 
scribed. 


To take out an inkstand, meddle with the con- 
| tents of another's desk, or unnecessarily open or 
| shut his own. 
| To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without having finished his 
| copy. 

To remove class lists from their depositories, 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

T’o study home iessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall atany time without leave, 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, from one 
room to another, or through the entries. 

To visit the office, furnace room, or any closet 
or teacher’s room except in ciass, without a writ- 
en permit. 

To play at paw-paw any where, or to play any 
| game within the building. 

To play in the play ground before school. 
To leave whittlings or other rubbish in the 
| play ground, on the side walk, or around the build- 
| ing. 

| To go out of the play ground during school 
| hours. 

| To carry his pen on his ear. 

To use any profane or indelicate language. 
| Tonicknameany person. 
| To press his knees, in setting, against a form, 
| To leave his seat for any purpose but to re- 
| ceive class instructions. 
| Togo home, when deficient, without having 
| answered to his name. 
| To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, after having gone out sin- 
gly ; or going out singly, to linger below to play. 

To waste school hours in unnecessary talking, 
laughing, playing, idling, standing up, turning 
around, teazing, or otherwise calling off the atten- 
tion of another boy. 

To throw stones, snow balls, or other missiles 
about the neighborhood of the school. 

To bring bats, hockey sticks, bows and arrows, 
or other dangerous playthings to school. 

To visita privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his 
associates or others. 

In fine, to do anything the law of love forbids 
—that law which requires us to do to others as 
we would think it right that they should do to us. 











3C} It is said there is nothing new under the 
sun. We incline to think.the following is. It is 
related thata Yankee, on a visit to one of the 
public Arsenals (perhaps Vergennes) was asked 
how he supposed the long brass twelve-pounder 
cannon were made? He “calculated” that 
they “took a long hole and poured brass around 
it !—Burlington Free Press. 
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From the Massachusetts Teacher. 
The Spelling Reform. 

Probably, very few readers of the “ Massa- 
chusetts Teacher’? are unacquainted with the 
name of Isaac Pitman, as the inventor of a sys- 
tem of writing and printing, called Phonography 
and Phonotypy. In the former art, we have a 
series of the most simple signs, so philosophically 
arranged, as to present to the eye a perfect 
daguerreotype of speech, and capable of being 
written with five times the rapidity of ordinary 
long-hand. 

By the latter, every sound in our language is 
represented by a separate type, and words are 
spelled in accordance with the true theory of a 
written language-—viz.: just as they are pro- 
nounced. 

In Angust, 1846, an able and elaborate re- 
port was presented to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, by Mr. George B. Emer- 
son, in behalf of a committee appointed by that 
body, to investigate the subject of Phonotypy. 
This report fully sustains the views of the advo- 
cates of phonetic spelling, demonstrates the feasi- 
bility of the proposed reform, and conclusively 
answers the main objections brought aguinst it. 

From that time to the present, the progress in 
both the writing and the printing departments of 
the reformation, has been steadily onward, in 
England and America. A host of Phonographic 
Reporters have risen up, so that scarcely a great 
speech can be made in the country, but a verbatim 


report of it appears the next day in the newspa- 


pers. Asa system for reporting, Phonography, 
has, already, nearly superseded all other systems 
of Stenography, nnd we have daily proofs of its 
efficiency in the congressional reports. As a 
medium of correspondence, also, and, in fine, for 
a purposes of writing, it has come into ex- 
tensive use. Ministers use it in the manuscript 
of sermons, lawyers, in taking evidence of wit- 
nesses, and ¢eachers, in the multifarious duties of 
their profession, which require the “pen of a 
ready writer.” 

In some of the best schools of New York and 
Philadelphia, Phonography is taught as a regu- 
Jar branch of study; and in many other schools 
has the experiment of teaching Phonotypy been 
made with success. “I have no doubt,” says 
Mr. Emerson in his report, ‘‘that it will take 
much fess time to read phonotypically first, and 
heterotypically afterward, than to read by the 
common mode alone; inasmuch as, when one 
has learnt the phonotypic alphabet, he fnay learn 
to read himself, without further assistance, the 
letters giving necessarily the true sounds of the 
words, and thus, the knowledge of the language 
once acquired, one may afterward soon read them 
with ease, however disguised by a barbarous 
heterography.” The truth of this opinion has 
been substantiated by practical teachers in dif. 
ferent sections of our country and in England, 
and is a satisfactory answer to the objection, that, 


| by the prevalence of Phonotypy, “all the libra- 
| ries now in existence will become useless.” 

| Inoneofthe English Reviews (August, 1849), 
appeared an article on the Spelling Reform, the 
| authorship of which is attributed to Dr. Latham, 
| “an eminent scholar of that country.” He con- 
| siders every objection made to this reform, and 
| finds but one that is “difficult to be set aside.” “ He 


| spelled differently, will, in Phonotypy be spelled 
alike, by showing that a greater number, that are 
_ now spelled alike, will, in Phonotypy, be spelled 
differently. The objection on the score of ety- 
| mology, he completely overthrows ; and also that 
on the ground of the instability of language.” 

But, says the writer, “in respect to phonetic 
| spelling, there 1s only one valid reason against 
‘it and that is the existence of the non-phonetic 
| system. Whether this be conclusive, or whether 
| it be more weighty in itself than any number of 
"other reasons combined, is another matter. As 
| it is, the contest is a mere matter of relative 
| strength—reformer versus conservative.” 





Queer Transtation.—A Parisian author 
has translated Shakspeare’s line “Out brief can- 
| dle!’ into French thus—“Get out short candle!” 
'and “Lay on Macduff!” “Hit him again Mr. 
| Macduff.” ‘This is not as bad as a translation of 
|} an exclamation of Milton’s, “Hail! horrors, 
hail!’ into “How d’ye do, horrors, how do you 
| do?” 





Epucation.—A science succinctly summed up 
_ in the profound exhortation of the American phi- 
| losopher: “Rear up your lads like nails, and then 
| they not only go through the world, but you may 
clench them on t’other side.”— Thos, Hood. 





Ragged School in England. 
[Mrs. Follen, editor of the ‘* Child’s Friend,” 
gives the following description of the “ Ragged 
School’? in Bristol, England.] 


The ragged school is, literally, what it calls 
itself,—a school of ragged children. Many poor 
people do not send their children to school, be- 
cause they are ashamed to send them with decent 
children, in the poor and miserable condition in 
which they are forced, from poverty, to keep 
them. It was therefore thought best to induce 
the parents of these poor things to send them in 
their rags, and let them have the advantage of be- 
ing cared for, and taught, for a certain part of 
every day. Every pains also, was taken, to in- 
duce the wretched little sufferers themselves, in 
the streets, to come to a place where they would 
be made happy and comfortable, and be well in- 
structed.. After a while, these efforts were suc- 
cessful ; and it was an affecting sight, to witness 
these half-clothed, ragged and dirty little creatures, 
all gathered together, with smiling faces, and 
learning, not only to read, and spell, and write, 











but some of them to make shoes, others, panta- 


| satisfactorily meets the objection that words, now 


| loons and jackets, others again, to knit, or to sew. 
| We went into the shoemakers’ and the tailors’ 
room ; and there were these little fellows work- 
ing as merrily, and looking as cheerful and as 
| good, as children will, if they have a fair chance 
|in the woild, They are paid for all the work 
they do, and little rewards are often administered 
| as aids to their newly born virtue. 
There seems to be a necessity that these child. 
ren should remain as they are found, in their 
| rags; for, ifthey had better clothes put on them, 
| the parents, many of them, would take them off 
| and sell them for drink ; and besides this, the ex- 
pense would be too great, as it would not do to 
| give anything to one, that you did not give to all; 
as it produces jealousy and unkind feelings 
{toward each other. The little ragged com- 
munity will not allowit. But as an evidence 
of their sense of justice, my friend related one 
factto me. She told me, that the parents of 
some of these children were so poor, that in the 
winter time, when cheap provisions were not so 
plenty as in summer, they did not give their child- 
ren enough toeat. The managers of the school, 
at such times, had a quantity of soup made, and 
distributed it to those whom they thought the 
mostneedy. Atthese times, the children who 
got something to eat at home, withdrew their 
claim, and enjoyed seeing their poorer com- 
panions fed, while they had nothing, thus 
showing their sense of justice. Never did [ 
see a happier, merrier set of children than these 
were, their rags, and bare feet, and dirty faces 
notwithstanding. Ifthere ever was a true and 
noble charity, it is this. In no school that! en- 
tered, did the teacher ever seem to me to have a 
deeper interest in, or a truer affection for, her 
charge. 





Young Channing. . 

Thanks to my stars, |can say I have never 
killed a bird. I would not crush the meanest in- 
sect which crawls upon the ground. They have 
the same right to live that I have, they received 
it from the same Father, and [ will not mar the 
works of God by wanton cruelty. 

Ican remember an incident in my childhood, 
which has given-a turn to my whole life and 
character. I found a nest of birds in my father’s 
field, which held four young ones, They had 
no down when I first discovered them. They 
opened their little mouths as if they were hungry, 
and I gave them some crumbs which were in my 
pocket. Every day I returned to feed them. As 
soon as school was done, I would run home for 
some bread, and sit by the nest to see them eat, 
for an hour ata time. They were now feathered 
and almost ready to fly. . When I came one mor- 
ning, I found them all cut up into quarters. The 
grass round the nest was red with blood. Their 
little limbs were raw and bloody. The mother 
was on a tree, and the father on the wall, mourn- 





























ing fortheir young. I cried, myself, for 1 was 8 
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child. I thought, too, thai the parents looked on 
me as the author of their miseries, and this made 
me still more unhappy. I wanted to undeceive 
them. I wanted to sympathize with and comfort 
them. When left the field, they followed me 
with their eyes and with mournful reproaches. I 
was too young, and too sincere in my grief, to 
make any apostrophes. ButI can never forget 
my feelings. The impression will never be worn 
away, nor can I ever cease to abhor every spe- 
cies of inhumanity toward inferior animals.—Dr. 
Channing. 





The Rhinoceros. 

The Rhinoceros isa native of Asia and Africa, 
and is usually found in those extensive forests 
that are frequented by the Elephant and Lion.— 
This animal is found in Bengal, Siam, Sumatra, 
Java, in Abyssinia, and about the Cape of Good 
Hope. But the species is not as numerous, or 80 
universally spread, as that of the Elephant. 

The Rhinoceros, in nature, is much like the 
hog; blunt, grunting, without intellect, and with- 
out aptness to be taught. Like the hog, he is 
much inclined to wallow in the mire. Being 
fond of damp, marshy places, he seldom leaves 
the banks of rivers. He is not useful to man, 
like the Elephant, but rather injurious, as he 
makes great destruction in fields of grain, &c. 

He feeds upon herbs, thistles, and prickly 
shrubs, and seems to prefer this wild food to the 
sweet pasture of the meadows. He is fond of 
sugar cane, and also eats all sorts of grain.— 
Having no taste for flesh, he does not molest 
small animals, and does not even fear the larger 
ones. Though he lives upon vegetables, he 
does not chew the cud. 

Next to the Elephant, the Rhinoceros is the 
most powerful of all quadrupeds. He is twelve 
feet in length from the extremity of the snout to 
the tail; is from six to seven feetin height; and 
has a body nearly equal in circumference to its 
length. 

Though he is nearly equal to the Elephant in 
bulk, he appears much smaller, because his legs 
are shorter in proportion to his size. He is cov- 
ered with a rough, naked skin, which lies upon 
the body in two folds, It is similar in color to 
the skin of the Elephant, being of a dirty, brown 
color, but is much thicker and harder. He is 
never troubled with bites of flies and musketoes, 
or stings of bees, for his hide is so thick and 
hard, that it will resist even a musket ball. 

The Rhinoceros takes its name from the horn 
on its nose—Greek rin,a nose, and keras, a 
horn. This horn grows from the aniimal’s snout 
sometimes from three to four feet in length, and 
six or seven inches in diameter at the base. It is 
commonly of a brown or olive color; yet some 
are gray, and even white. Some of these ani- 
mals have two horns on the nose; one situa- 


ted above the other, the upper one being the 
smallest. 


,a much more striking resemblance, between this 
| rock and the Pyramids of Egypt, than there is 
| between them and the object from which they 
take their name.’’—Fremont’s Journal. 


It is with this weapon that the Rhinoceros de- 
fends himself. This horn is composed of a very 
solid substance, and pointed, so as to inflict the 
most fital wounds. Hehas no cause for fear, || 
as he is defended on every side with a thick, 
horny hide, which the claws of the Tiger and } Passage of Musket Balls through the Human 
the Lion are unable to pierce, and armed in front || Body. 
with a weapon that even the Elephant does not j| A number of curious cases of the progress of 
choose to attack. — musket balls from the place where they were 

one | first lodged, have been observed by military sur- 


Scenery in Oregon. Ee 
2a iat e 
Among the scenes described in Capt. Fremont’s le one. We have heard of « very rematkable 


work on Oregon and California, one of the most cate, whese the muehet tell track the forehead 
beautiful and striking is the « Pyramid Lake.” | above the nose, and having divided into two halves, 
The exploring party, on their homeward jour- - pa! 7G an haan the skin,on the right 
ney, having reached a defile between mountains prom ges Z peat ape apa a A0Re 
descending rapidly about 2,000 feet, saw, filling ‘to believe the poet “yee 4 " ask our readers 
up all the lower space, a sheet of green water, || poetical edition of this fact, that the 
some 20 miles broad. “It broke upon our eyes || _two half bullets met again behind, afier having 
like the ocean,” saysthe narrator. “The neighbor- | P erformed the circuit of the hed in opposite di- 
ing peaks rose high above us, and we ascended | sestiong »and, advancing with a slightly diminished 
one of them to obtain a better view. The waves || force, nited and killed an unfortunate man who 
were curling in the breeze, and their dark green || stood in their way. But the fact of the splitting 
color showed it to be a body of deep water. For | of the bullet, and the advance of each half in op- 
a longtime we sat enjoying the view, for we had || ape directions is unquestionable. 
become fatigued with mountains, and the free ex- The singular progress of a musket bullet from 
panse of moving waves was very grateful. It | || the forehead to the throat, has been recorded by 
was set likea gem in the mountains, which, from 1 Dr. Fielding. At the first battle of Newbury, in 
our position, seemed to enclose it almost entirely. | 


the time of the civil wars,a medical gentleman 
Atthe western end it communicated with the was shotnear the right eye The skull wes 


line of basins we had left a few days since; and || || fractured near the place, but though the surgeon 
on the opposite side it swept a ridge of snowy | } could see the pulsation of the brain beneath the 
mountains, the foot of the great Sierra. ] | wound, yet the bullet had turned to one side, and 














be a favorite camping place for Indians. 
“ January 13.—We followed again a broad 


southward. For a short space we had room 
enough in the bottom, but after traveling a short || 
distance, the water swept the foot of the precipi- 
tous mountains, the peaks of which are about 
3,000 feet above the lake. 

“© We did not get the howitzer into the camp, 
but were obliged to leave it on the rocks until 
morning. We saw several flocks of sheep, but 


did not succeed in killing any. Ducks were 
riding on the waves, and several large fish were 


seen. The mountain sides were covered with 
the calcareous cement previously mentioned. 

“ The next morning the snow was rapidly melt- 
ing undera warm sun. Part of the morning was 
occupied in bringing up the gun: and, making 











site a very remarkable rock in the lake, which 
had attracted our attention for many miles. It rose, 


ops. 
ed to be encrusted with calcareous cement. 


be deemed by some a fanciful resemblance, [ can 





Indian trail along the shore of the lake to the || 


only nine miles, we encamped on the shore, oppo- 


according to our estimate, 600 feet above the wa- 
ter, and from the point we viewed it, presented a 
pretty exact outline of the great pyramid of Che- 
Like other rocks along the shore, it seem- 
This 
striking feature suggested a name for the lake, 
and I called it Pyramid Lake ; and though it may 


“ Where we had halted, next day, appeared to \ could not be discovered. Various bones were 


| discharged from the wound, the mouth, and the 
nostrils, 

At the time of the second battle of Newbury, 
the wound healed, and could not be kept open; 
| but about twelve ‘years afterwards, when the doc- 
| tor was riding in a cold, dark night, he felt a pain 
| on the left side of his head, about the “almonds of 
| the ear,” which ccossioned a partial deafness 
| Having stopped his ear with wool, he was sur-— 
| prised one day in March, 1670, by a sudden puff, 
| or crack in his ear, when all that side of his cheek 
hung loose, as if it had been paralyzed, and a hard 
knot was felt under the ear. Various tumors 
now appeared about the throat, and in August, 
1672, the bullet was taken out of the throat, near 
the pomium Adami.—Frazier’s Magazine. 


| 
| 





Goop INvestmENT.— Massachusetts has about 
three millions of dollars invested in school-houses. 
Mr. Everett it was who said so quaintly, “ If you 
reduce the wages of the schoolmaster, you must 
raise those of the recruiting sergeant.” 


Res~ A number of gentlemen in Boston, pro- 
pose establishing a College for the purpose of 
suitably educating young men in Engineering, 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Drawing, etc. It is to 
be a Mechanic’s College, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Mechanic’s Association. 


3} The salary of the Mayor of Boston is 
$2,500. 


The salary of the Boston Latin School Master 























undertake to say thatthe future traveler will find 


is $2,400. 
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Dr. Locke’s Electro-C hronograph. 

It is well known that Congress at its last ses- 
sion appropriated $10,000 to be paid to Dr. 
Locke for one of his electro-chronographs, to be 
erected by him at the National Observatory in 
Washington. This instrument has now been 


finished in Boston and forwarded to its destina- | 


tion. Much curiosity has been excited in regard | 
to this important invention, and we have com- | 
piled from a great variety of sources, a deserip- | 


| The magnetic clock of Dr. Locke interrupts 
the circuit at each second, and produces breaks 
|| which represent the second on the fillet of paper 
| at the other end of the line. 
| The dashes or lines between each break are 
| exactly of a length, and each break represents 
a second. By an ingenious arrangement of the 
| machinery, the end of each minute, of each five 
! minutes, and of each hour, is represented, so 
| that the exact period when an observation is made, 





tion, which it is hoped will serve to convey some | | _may be determined without counting the se- 


idea of the working and purposes of the electro- || ! 


chronograph. 

The object of this instrument is for the deter- | 
mination of the exact period, to the hundreth or | 
even the thousandth part of second, of a tran- 


| conds. 

| The beginning of a minute is recorded by the 
omission of a break between two seconds, when 
| the confluent lines extend, say an inch. The 
|| commencement of an hour is indicated by a line 





sit or other astronomical observation by which || of double the length of the five-minute line. 


longitude may be ascertained. The difference of 
longitude of any two places, it is well known, is | 
determined by observing the period of the oc- | 
currence of certain celestial phenomena, such as | 
eclipses, transits, occultations, &c. In order to 
insure perfect accuracy, the utmost exactitude 
in regard to time, even to the fractional part of 
a second, is desirable. The usual practice has 


heretofore been for tho observer to note the exact | 


time of the transit or other phenomena by lis- 
tening to the beats of a clock or chronometer, 
and estimating the fraction of a second between 
two beats when the event occurs. 
a nicety of hearing only attained by long prac- 
tice, and, when attained, still far from being a 
perfect measure of time. 
Dr. Locke, the observer can record the exact 


time on a fillet of paper, without taking his eye || 


from the telescope. 

The instrument of Dr. Locke, which he has 
termed an Electro-Chronograph, is a combination 
of the magnetic clock, Morse’s telegraphic regis- || 
ter, and a break-cireuit key, or instrument for || 
The first, or 
magnetic clock, was invented in England, by Mr. 
Wheatstone, about the year 1841. An inven- | 
tion of a similar character was also made by Mr. 
Bond, of the Observatory at Cambridge. Its 
object is to make several clocks on the same tele- 
graph line, even at a distance of hundreds of 
miles, mark the same instant of time. This is 
done by breaking the circuit of the magnetic 
fluid at each second of time. The method of 
interrupting the circuit in the clock of Dr. Locke 
is different from that adopted by Wheatstone, 
and has this advantage, that it cannot alter the 
rate of the most delicate astronomical clock. 
With this clock is combined a register, by which, 
instead of the beats of the clock at one extrem- 
ity of the telegraph line being made audible 
only, as was contemplated by Wheatstone, they 
are made visible as well as audible, by being im- 
printed on a fillet of paper which revolves around 
a drum. In the Morse register, when the 
magnetic cireuit is unbroken, a continuous line 
is made. 


By the invention of |, 


| 


This requires || strument. 


| The remaining part of this chronograph is the 
| break-cireuit key, by which the period when an 
| observation is made is determined. The astrono- 
| Mer at any station on a line of several thousand 
miles in length, may imprint on the register the 
date of any event by simply tapping, after the 
manner of playing upon a piano, upon a break- 
circuit key. This imprints in the indented line 
a corresponding break-circuit space. Two or 
three spaces may be printed in one second, if de- 
sired. Two seconds of time is ample for the 
equatorial interval of the wires of a transit in- 
The net-work of spider-lines is di- 
vided into some nine or more tallies, or distinct 
| groups of five wires each. All these tallies in 
the case of the transit of a star are imprinted 
/on the register in the time occupied by the or- 
_dinary method of a single tally, fo which a tran- 
sit has been usually limited. The skill required 
for tapping on the key at the instant of the 
bisection of a star is easily acquired, and the 
accuracy of each imprint is much greater than 
that of a single record by the common method. 
|The imprints furnish a perpetual record of the 
| date of the event, and may be read off with great 
"rapidity to the hundredth of a second, by means 
of a graduated scale of the paper used for regis- 
_ tering. 

Those who understand the general principles 
of the magnetic telegraph will readily comprehend 
the main principles of this invention. The value 
of it can only be estimated by the astronomer. In 
determining longitude, the observations of many 
nights, even for years, have heretofore been ne- 
cessary in order to secure accuracy. With one 
of the clocks of Dr. Locke, the difference of 
longitude between the National Observatory at 
Washington, and any other point reached by 
magnetic telegraph, may be determined in one 
night, so closely as to show in what part of the 
| building the observations were made. 

Lieut. Maury, in a letter to the Navy Depart- 
ment, after describing the instrument, says :— 
“Its powers are such that the astronomer in New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Boston, and every other 
place to which the magnetic telegraph reaches, 








may make his observations, and at the samo 
moment cause this clock, here in Washington, to 
record the instant with wonderful precision. 
Thus, the astronomer in Boston observes the 
transit of a star as it flits through the field of 
his instrument and crosses the meridian of that 
place. Instead of looking at the clock before 
him, and noting the time in the usual way, he 
touches a key, and the clock here subdivides his 
seconds to the minutest fraction, and records the 
time with unerring accuracy. The astronomer 
in Washington waits for the same star to cross 
his meridian, and, as it does, Dr. Locke’s mag- 
netic clock is again touched; it divides the se- 
conds, and records the time for him, with equal 
precision. The difference between these two 
times is the longitude of Boston from the meri- 
dian of Washington. The astronomer in New 
Orleans, and St. Louis, and every other place 
within the reach of the magnetic wires, may 
wait for the same star, and, as it comes to their 
meridian, they have but to touch the key, and 
straightway this central magnetic clock tells their 
longitude. 

“And thus this problem, which has vexed as- 
tronomers and navigators, and perplexed the 
world for ages, is reduced at once, by American 
ingenuity, to a form and method most simple and 
accurate. While the process is so much simpli- 
fied, the results are greatly refined. Jn one 
night the longitude may now be determined with 
far more accuracy, by means of the magnetic 
telegraph and clock, than it can by years of ob- 
servation according to any other method that has 
ever been tried.” 

In a later letter Lieut. Maury says:—“The 
magnetic telegraph now extends through all the 
States of this Union, except, perhaps, Arkansas, 
Texas, and on the frontier; so that a splendid 
field is presented for doing the world a service 
by connecting, for difference of longitude through 
means of the magnetic telegraph and clock, all 
the principal points of this country with this 
Observatory (Washington.) In anticipation of 
such an extension of the wires, I ordered an in- 
strument for the purpose, and it has recenly ar- 
rived. It is intended to determine /atitude also, 
—so that by its means and this clock I hope, 
during the year, to know pretty accurately the 
geograpical position of Montreal, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, &c., and their differ- 
ence of longitude from this place, quite as cor- 
rectly as the difference between Greenwich and 
Paris has been established by the usual method 
and after many years of observation.” 











Fun mm Aericurrure—Douglas Jerrold 
says, “Earth isso kind in Australia, that just 
tickle it with a hoe, and she laughs with a har- 
vest.’ 





23 He who gives for the sake of thanks 
knows not the pleasure of giving. 
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Yield not to Dark Despair. 
Hast thou one heart that loves thee, 
In this dark world of care ? 
One friend whose smiles approve thee ? 
Yield not to dark despair. 


One rose whose fragrant blossom 
Blooms but for thee alone ? 

One fond confiding bosom 
Whose thoughts are all thine own? 


One gentle star to guide thee, 
And bless thee on thy way, 
That e’er when storms betide thee, 
Will lend its gentle ray ? 


One crystal fountain springing 


| tor of the achromatic telescope, spent his early 








Within life’s dreary waste, 
Whose waters still are bringing 
Refreshment to thy taste ? 


One tuneful voice to cheer thee, 
When sorrow has distressed, 
One breast when thou art weary 
Whereon thy head to rest ? 


Till that sweet rose has faded, 
And cold that heart so warm, 

Till clouds thy star have shaded, 
Heed not the passing storm. 


Till that kind voice that blessed thee, 
All mute in death doth lie, 

And the fount that oft refreshed thee, 
To thee is ever dry: 


Thou hast one tie to bind thee 
To this dark world of care; 
Then let no sorrow blind thee— 

Yield not to dark despair. 





Facts for Young Men. 

Give a young man a taste for reading, and in 
that single disposition you have furnished him 
with a great safeguard. He has found that which 
others have to seek abroad, namely, pleasureable 
excitement. He has learned to think,even when 
his book is no longer in hand; and it is for want 
of thinking that youth goto ruin. Some of those 
who have been most eminent in learning and 
science made their first attainments in snatches of 
time stolen from manual employment. 

Hans Sachs, the poet of the Reformation and 
the Burns of Germany, began life as did Burns, a 
poor boy; he wasa tailor’s son, and served an ap- 
prenticeship firstto ashoemaker, and afterward to 
a weaver, and continued to work at the loom as 
long ashe lived. The great dramatist, Ben John- 
son, was a working bricklayer, and afterward a 
soldier. Linnzus, the father of modern botany, 
was once on the shoemaker’s bench. Our im- 
mortal Franklin, it need scarcely be said, was a 
printer. Herschel, whose name is inscribed on 
the heavens, was the son of a poor musician, and 
atthe age of fourteen years was placed in a band 
attached to the Hanoverian guards. After going 
to England, he undertook to teach music, and 
then became an orgarist. But while he was 
Supporting himself in this way, he was learning 
Italian, Latin, and even Greek. From music he 
was naturally led to mathematics, and thence to 


| on leather with a blunted awl. 


optics and astronomy. John Dollond, the inven- | 


| years at the loom; and continued in his original 
| business even for some years after his eldest son 
|came to anage to join him in it. Few cases 
/are more celebrated than that of Gifford, the | 
| founder and editor of the Quarterly Review. 
| He was an orphan, and barely escaped the poor 
| house. He became a ship boy of the most menial 
| sort, on board of a coasting vessel. He was af- 
_terward for six years apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
| In this last employment he stole time from the 
last for arithmetic and algebra, and, for lack of 
| other conveniences, used to work out his problems 
Few names are 
more noted in modern literature. 





Petrified Forest in Cairo. 
There is scarcely, perhaps, a spectacle on the 





surface of the globe more remarkable, either in 





|a geological or picturesque point of view, than 
‘that presented by the petrified forest near Cairo. 
| The traveler having passed the tombs of the Ca- 
| liphs, just beyond the gates of the city, proceeds 
|to the southward, nearly at right angles to the 
road across the desert of Suez, and after having 
traveled some ten miles up a low, narrow valley, 
covered with sand, gravel; and sea shells, fresh as 
if the tide had retired but yesterday, crosses a 
low range of sand-hills, which has, for some dis- 
tance, run parallel to his path. Tne scene now 
presented to him is, beyond conception, singular 
and desolate. A mass of fragments of trees all 
converted into stone, and, when struck by a horse’s 
hoof, ringing like cast iron, is seen to extend it- 
self for miles and miles around him, in the form 
of a decayed and prostrate forest. ‘I'he wood is 
of a dark brown hue, but retains its form in per- 
fection, being from one to fifteen feet in length, 
and from half a foot to three feet in thickness, 
strewed so closely together, as far as the eye can 
reach, that an Egyptian donkey can scarcely 
thread his way through them, and so natural 
that, were it in Ireland or Scotland, it would pass 
without remark for some enormous bog, on 
which the exhumed trees lay rotting in the sun 
The root and rudiment of the branches are in 
many cases nearly perfect, and in some the worm 
holes eaten under the bark are readily recogniza- 
ble. The most delicate of the sap vessels, and 
all the finer portions of the centre of the wood 
are perfectly entire, and bear to be examined 
with the strongest magnifiers. The whole are 
so thoroughly silicified as to scratch glass, and be 
capable of receiving the highest polish.— Asiatic 
Magazine. 





The Impossibility of Aeronautation. 

The editor of the Scientific Journal in Wash- 
ington, has attacked the persons now at the seat 
of government, asking for aid to mature their 
plans of aeronautation by balloons, on the follow- 
ing grounds: 














“ Nothing can float in the air unless it be eight 


hundred times lighter than water ; such a body, 
therefore, must of course carry eight hundred 
times less power than might be used in a steam- 
boat. But the utmost power that a steamboat 
can carry will not enable it to make the least 
headway against wind blowing two hundred 
miles an hour. How then is it possible fora 
body of eight hundred times less power, to make 
any headway against even a gentle wind, blowing 
three miles an hour. 

In navigating the air, we can obtain no fulcrum 
but the air itself, and that is yielding, and but a 
small portion of even the power which can be 
carried, would prove effective. 

If a body so comparatively solid as water, causes 
a loss of power, the loss must be vastly greater 
in a body eight hundred times lighter, and ex- 
ceedingly elastic. When to all this we add eight 
times less power than a steamboat, and at the 
same time bear in mind the further fact that a 
steamboat cannot make the least headway against 
wind blowing two hundred miles an hour, the 
fallacy must be apparent.” 





The Work of the Immoral Teacher. 

Horace Mann, one of the world’s benefactors, 
in a lecture delivered in public, a few years 
since, illustrated the subject upon which he was 
treating, in the following bold and excellent fig- 
ure, which we give from memory. It is too 
good to be left out of our columns: 

“There are certain rocks, found in some parts 
of the earth, which bear the foot marks of ill- 
shaped birds and beasts of the primitive ages of 
the globe’s formation. Geologists say that such 
impressions were made when these rocks were in 
a soft and yielding condition, and as ages passed 
away, this substance became hard as a stone, still 
retaining these uncouth impressions, there to re- 
main, perhaps, foreve:! Many a mind, at this 
day, bears the impress of some vulture’s claw— 
the footmarks of some beast in human shape.” 
No bungler then, should ever presume to touch 
or train the immortal mind. The impressions 
he stamps will be uncouth—they may still be 
there when the possessor shall stand in the 
presence of the Eternal! Better suffer a mortal 
disease to visit the school room, or an invidious 
reptile to leave its venom there, than permit a 
person to be a guide and teacher of the young, 
when his precept and example are counter to vir- 
tue. Though life may be destroyed, yet the in- 
nocent departed spirits will never Aave been pol- 
luted by vice, and the cause of righteousness will 
have less to contend with. B. 





Letsure Hovurs.—It was a beautiful observa- 
tion of the late William Hazlit, that “there is 





room enough in human life to erowd almost ev- 
ery art and science in it. If we pass ‘no day 
without a line’—visit no place without the com- 
pany of a book—we may with ease fill libraries 
or empty them of their contents. The more we 





do, the more we can do; the more busy we are, 
the more leisure we have.” : 
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From Fowler’s Journal. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


This gifted sun of genius and misfortune died 
at Baltimore in October last, aged thirty-seven. 
His phrenological developments, combined with 
the fiery intensity of his temperament, serve to ex- 
plain many of the eccentricities of this remark- 
able man. His mother was an actress of great 
merit, and he inherited from her strongly devel- 
oped and highly excited faculties, an unusual de- 
gree of intellect, Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, 
and Language. We mean that he inherited in 
sublimated embodiment all of orGANIzATION that 
his mother possessed, together with all that un- 
earthly intensity and ethereality which her pro- 
fession as an actress awakened. Left an orphan 
at an early day, and being censtitutionally averse 
to restraint, and surrounded as he was by associ- 
ates ill adapted to moderate and mold the wild 
enthusiasm of his nature, he released himself from 
the control and roof of his foster-father, Mr. Al- 
lan, and boldly shot off in a tangent, gleaming 
like a meteor in the heavens, to delight and 
amaze, attract or astonish. Such was he in social 
life and in the world of letters. Ambitious, sen- 
sitive, and critical in a high degree, he found 
himself surrounded by those who could neither 
understand his nature, appreciate his talents, nor 
sympathize with his erratic spirit. The wine 
cup was the bane of his being, and brought out 
the worst phases of his character, and although 
his friends claim that this one fault was the pro- 
curer of all his waywardness and gained him all 
his enemies, yet we believe that, artificial excite- 
ment aside, he was from the very nature of his 
organization a wandering star, which could be 
confined to no orbit and Jimited to no constella- 
tion in the empire of mind. The melancholy 
tendency of his mind was heightened by the loss 
of his earliest object of adoration, and “ Leonore ” 
was the burden of every sigh, as “ Mary”? was 
to Scotia’s sweetest bard. Poverty and dissipa- 
tion soured his nature, and he reversed his heat 
and light against the world to scathe and blight 
what, under more favorable auspices, might have 
illuminated and warmed to a happy assimilation 
to himself’ We extract the following, from the 
pen of Rufus W. Griswold: 

“ His conversation was at times almost supra- 
mortil in its eloquence. His voice was modulat- 
ed with astonishing skill, and his large and vari- 
ably expressive eyes looked repose of shot fiery 
tumult into theirs who listened, while his own 
face glowed, or was changeless in pallor, as his 
imagination quickened his blood or drew it 
back frozen to his heart. His imagery was from 
the worlds which no mortals can see but with the 
vision of genius. Suddenly starting from a pro. 
position exactly and sharply defined in terms of 
utmost simplicity and clearness, he rejected the 
forms of customary logic, and by a crystalline 
process of accretion, built up his ocular demon- 
strations in forms of gloomiestand ghastliest gran- 











| deur, or in those of the most airy and delicious 
| beauty—so minutely and distineily, yet so rapidly, 
| that the attention which was yielded to him was 
| chained till it stood among his wonderful crea 
'tions—till he himself dissolved the spell, and 
brought his hearers back to common and base 
existence, by vulgar fancies or exhibitions of the 
ignoblest passion. 

He was atall times a dreamer—dwelling in 
ideal realms—in heaven or hell—peopled with 
the creatures and the accidents of his brain. He 
| walked the streets, in madness or melancholy, 
| with lips moving in indistinct curses, or with eyes 
| upturned in passionate prayer, never for himself 
| (for he felt, or professed to feel, that he was al- 
| ready damned,) but for their happiness who at the 
| moment were objects of his idolatry. Or, with 
| his glances introverted to a heart gnawed with an- 
| guish, and with a face shrouded in gloom, he 
| would brave the wildest storms; and all night, 

with drenched garments, and arms beating the 
| winds and rains, would speak as if to spirits that 
| at such times ouly could be evoked by him from 
| the Aidenn close by whose portals his disturbed 
_ soul sought to forget the ills to which his consti- 
tution subjected him—close by the Aidenn where 
| were those he loved—the Aidenn which he 

might never see, but in fitful glimpses, as its gates 
| opened to receive the less fiery and more happy 
| natures whose destiny to sin did not involve the 
| doom of death. 
| He seemed, except when some sinful pursuit 
subjugated his will and engrossed his faculties, 
| always to bear the memory of some controlling 
sorrow. The remarkable poem of Tue Raven 

was probably much more nearly than has been 
supposed, even by those who were very intimate 
with him, a reflection and an echo of his own his- 
tory. - He was that bird’s 


“‘ Unhappy master, whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one bur- 
den bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of * Never—nevermore.’ ”’ 











Napoleon. 

From the ‘ Confidences’ of Lamartine is taken 
the following interesting sketch of the Emperor, 
on his return from Elba: 

I saw the Emperor pass a review npon the 
Carrousel. It needed the prism of glory and the 
illusion of fanaticism to sre in his person, at that 
epoch, the idea of intellectual beauty and of in- 
nate royalty, with which the marble and the 
bronze have since flattered his image, that we 
may adore it. His head was buried in his shoul- 
ders. His large and livid cheeks overhung the 
tight collar of his uniform. His complexion, yel- 
low as an orange, seemed to sweat with care. His 
brow was wrinkled by the anxieties of his station. 
His eye, deep-set and unquiet, ranged restlessly 
over the troops and the people. His beautiful 
and well-modeled mouth smiled mechanically on 
the crowd, while bis thought was visibly else- 
where, Acertain air of doubt and hesitation be- 








| trayed itself in all his movements. One saw that 
the earth was not solid under his feet, and that he 
wavered upon his throne with his fortune. He 
did not well know whether his entry into Paris 
was a success ora snare of his star. The troops 
in defiling before him, cried, ‘ Vive 1’ Empereur; 
with the contracted accent of despair. The peo- 
ple of the Faubourgs, profiered the same clamors 
in a tone more menacing than enthusiastic. ‘The 
spectators were silent, and exchanged low words 
and glances of intelligence. Lt was easy to sre 
that hatred coveted and espied a fall, in the midst 
of the display of his force and of histriumph. The 
police watched all faces. 





Clay, Webster and Calhoun. 

The following fine sketch is cut from the 
Pennsylvanian: 

To any one who has been in the habit of vis. 
iting Washington during the present winter, 
nothing will impress him more than the appear- 
ance, respectively, of the venerable statesmen, 
whose names we have placed at the head of this 
article. The stranger, who comes, to the Na- 
tional Capital for the first time, even before he 
has seen Pennsylvania Avenue, asks to be shown 
Clay, Webster and Calhoun. And when they 
are pointed out to him, how he will be surprised! 
Younger-looking, and younger really than either 
is Mr. Clay, and amazingly vigorous too, (as his 
last great speech in the Senate will show;) and 
yet what a shadow he is of the bold, fearless, and 
dashing statesman, who, for the best part of half 
a century has electrified our new world by his 
eloquence, and agitated it by his measures; and 
who is at this moment a living link connect- 
ing the Present with the Past! See him in his 
blue cloak, with long sleeves, cane in hand, per- 
ambulating the streets with wide but uncertain 
steps, and head declined, with all his efforts to 
keep it erect; and the stranger will be disappoint- 
ed, even if the more observant and more expe- 
rienced spectator is pleased to see the veteran 
wear so well. 

Take, next, Daniel Webster! Upon him the 
change effected by a few brief years has been 
terrible. Time has passed heavily over him.— 
He walks with slow and measured stride to the 
Senate Chamber, and pays little attention to those 
who gaze upon him. His cheek is palid. His 
clothes hang loosely upon his feeble frame. His 
step is not firm. But look into his eye, which, 
deep as a diamond in a cavern, glows in his head, 
and you will see that intellect was burning 
bright within him. Note him in his seat in the 
august Senate Chamber. Sombre, silent, and 
solitary, he sits apart, rarely replying to an ap- 
peal, and literally glowering upon the busy scene 
before him, without taking part in the exercise. 
But rouse that massive mind; and then, all men, 
all parties, bow before the genius that has illu- 
minated our annals and defended our Constitution. 
We are not politically a disciple of Webster; 

















but we thank God that such a man as he is still 
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living, to remind us that there are duties that 
rise entirely above party. 

And now for J. C. Calhoun. The last time 
we saw Mr. Calhoun was on a2 cold day in De- 
cember, as with his closely buttoned surtout, (for 
he wore no cloak) he rapidly walked to the cap- 
itol. 
eye bright as a star in a mooniess sky. Glori- 
ous Calhoun! we differ from thee in some 
things; and yet we admire and venerate thee.— 
Here, now, is a purely intellectual man. He 
worships his favorite studies; cares nothing for 
the festive board; eats sparingly; and luxuriates 
either in elucidating some difficult problem, or 
in speaking to chosen friends of his darling 
South, her duty and her destiny. Mr. Calhoun’s 
conversational powers are extraordinary. He 
talks easily, elegantly, and with exquisite clear- 
ness. His friends love him not so much for his 
cause, as for the manner in which he sustains 
his cause. He is an unexceptionably moral 
man. His severe tastes and stern example have 
made a school of somewhat ascetic politicians in 
South Carolina. They are certainly disinterested. 
They are unquestionably independent. And 
they are notoriously brave and thorough going 
in whatever they undertake. We do not spe- 
cially admire their examples, but we should like 
to see the North imitating South Carolina in two 
things, at least; and those are, in sending none 
but her best men to Congress, and in keeping 
them there until they are no longer fit to reflect 
credit upon themselves and their constituents.— 
This is the secrect of Southern ascendency ut 
Washington, so much complained of by shallow 
politicians in the North. 





From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. 
Hon. J. C. Fremont. 


The history of this young man is highly in- 
teresting. A few years ago he wasa Lieutenant 


in the army, and an attach to the corps of To-. 


pographical Engineers. His business called 
him much to Washington, where he became ac- 
quainted with the second daughter of Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton. Young, vivacious, and 
ambitious, this stripling in epaulets had the te- 
merity to ask the young lady’s hand in marriage 
—notwithstanding he knew those much higher 
in authority had solicited the same in vain.— 
Miss Benton most readily consented, so far as 
she was concerned, but intimated that she had a 
Father, who had manifested some degree of in- 
terest in her welfare, and might want to be con- 
sulted in ihe matter. She laid the “proposal” be- 
fore the old gentleman. He objected to the pro- 
position in toto. “His daughter, educated for a 
Prince. was not going to marry a Corporal.” 
Fremont was forbidden to enter his domicil, and 
Miss Benton was put under guard. “Old ‘Tom” 
had overacted the matter. He did not know 
the young Lieutenant. His daughter, too, took 
the occasion to show her Benton, and, as “Old 


Tom” had stuck to the “Expunging Resolu- 





His step was firm—his form erect—his || 
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| tions,” she was bound to stick to her young lover 
_aguinst all the world. The next the anxious 
father knew of his once devoted daughter, she 
“had escaped her keepers, and in a private parlor 
| at Gadsby’s Hotel was interchanging vows be- 
| fore a magistrate with the banished Lieutenant. 


| acquainted with the metal of his new son-in-law, 
/areconciliation took place, and in.Old Tom, 

Fremont has not only had a friend, but an ad- 
mirer ever since. 

His travels, researches, scientific explorations, 
awd feats of valor and suffering in the Far West, 
are events known to the world, and, we may say, 
without a parallel. 

His collision with Kearney in California 
brought him before the country in a new light. 
He was accused of disobeying the commands of 
his superior and, technically, was so convicted on 
trial by a Court-Martial, demanded by himself. 
But the country acquitted him, and although rep- 
rimanded by the President, he was applauded 
by the people. We were present at his trial in 
Washiogton. and saw him confront the witness- 
es for the Government in the most frank and gal- 
lant style. “Old Tom’’ sat by him as counsel, 
and “solitary and alone” he encountered the craft 
of Kearney and contumely of a Naval and Mil- 
itary Court, prejudiced against the aspiring 
young Lieutenant, then luxuriating with the rank 
of Colonel. Dismissed from the army, he 
scorned to be reinstated, but he recommenced his 
explorations on his own account. He raised a 
company of men and started for California by a 
new route, with “Kit Carson,” his famous old 
guide at their head. Ten of his men he lost 
in the mountains by being imbedded in snow and 
literally starving to death. With the remnant 
he reached San Francisco, and has been spend- 
ing the summer at the mines. In the mean time 
a Commission reaches him superceding Col. 
Weller as Boundary Commissioner under the 
late treaty with Mexico. This he declines, and 
the next we hear of him, he is elected a United 
States Senator from the new State of California, 
and probably set sail in the January steamer for 
Panama, on his way to Washington. 

Mr. Fremont is hardly of medium size, spare 
and light, with dark hair and eyes. His temper- 
ament is nervous, his countenance highly intel- 
lectual and pleasant, and his manners agreeable. 
He will be the youngest member of the Senate, 
his age being less than forty. With the excep- 
tion of Sam Houston, no Senator in that body 
can boast so eventful a life. 





3c} Genius derides impossibilities. “It is 
impossible,” said one of his colleagues in office, 
to William Pitt, afterward Lord Chatham. “Im- 
possible!” he exclaimed, with noble scorn—‘ I 
trample upon impossibilities! ” 





3} Douglass Jerrold says that dogmatism is 








puppyism come to its full growth. 


At first the old man raged, but soon was made || 
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impudence. 
| In one of the charming letters of Lady M. W. 
| Montague, written to her husband, we find the 
| following eulogy upon impudence. The value 
| of the article has little, if any, decreased since 
| the time of that learned lady. 
| “Tam glad you think of serving your friends. 
[hope it will put you in mind of serving your- 
‘self. I need not enlarge upon the advantages of 
| money ; every thing we see, and every thing we 
| hear, puts us in remembrance of it. If it were 
| possible to restore liberty to our country, or to 
limit the encroachment of the prerogative, by re- 
ducing yourself to a garret, I should be pleased 
| to share so glorious a poverty with you. But as 
the world is, and will be, *tis a sort of duty to be 
‘rich, that it may be in our power to do good; 
| riches being another word for power; towards 
the obtaining of which the first necessary quali- 
| fication is Impudence, and (as Demosthenes said 
_of pronunciation in oratory) the second is impu- 
dence, and the third, impudence. No modest 
man ever did, or ever will make his fortune. Your 
friend, Lord Halifax, R. Walpole, and all other 
"instances of quick advancement, have been re- 
| markably impudent. The ministry, in short, is 
like a play at court. There is a little door to 
get in, and a great crowd without, shoving and 
|thrusting who shall be foremost; people who 
knock others with their elbows, disregard a little 
kick of the shins, and still thrust heartily for- 
wards, are sure of a good place. Your modest 
man stands behind in the crowd, is shoved about 
by every body, his clothes torn, almost squeezed 
to death, and sees a thousand getting in before 
him, who don’t make so good a figure as him- 
self. 


| 


Bxtempore Rhyming. 
Bartholomew Willard (called “Barty,” for 
short,) was once well known in the north of 
Vermont for his careless vagabond habits, ready 
wit, and remarkable facility at extempore rhym- 
ing. Sitting one day ina village store, among 
a crowd of idlers, who always gathered about 
him on his arrival, the merchant asked Barty 
why he always wore that shocking bad hat. 
Barty replied that it was simply because he was 
unable to purchase anew one. “Come” said the 
merchant, “make me a good rhyme on the old 
one immediately—without stopping to think— 
and I will give you the best castor in the store.” 
Whereupon Barty threw his old hat on the floor 
and began : 
“There lies my old hat, 
And pray what of that? 
Tis as good as the rest of my raiment! 
If L buy me a better, 
You'll make me your debtor, 
And send me to jail for the payment.” 
The new hat was adjudged to belong to Barty, 

who wore it off in great triumph saying it 
was but a poor head that couldn’t take care of 
itself 
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School Government. 
The subject of School Government is universally 
considered to be one of primary importance, and the 
ability to govern a school easily, and successfully, has 








ever been regarded as one of the most desirable qualifi- 


cations a teacher could possess. In former times, this 
ability was more generally supposed to be a gift vouch- 
safed to some few favored individuals, for whom it was 
perfectly natural and easy to exercise it, while those 


not thus gifted could never be expected to acquire it. But || 


since the subject of education has received more at- 
tention, and the nature of the human mind has been 
better known, the opinion has obtained, among the in- 
telligent, that the power to govern, like the ability to 
teach, or impart instruction in an interesting and at- 
tractive manner, is a power which any intelligent per- 
son, who will give the subject proper attention and 
make the necessary effort, may acquire; or, in short, 
that the ability in question is an acquired rather than a 
natural one, so to speak. 

Assuming this opinion to be correct, in the main at 
least, and that persons, who have not succeeded to their 
satisfaction in the government of their schools, may, 
by proper effort, improve in this respect, I proceed to 
mention some of the traits of character which may be 
regarded as 


PREREQUISITES FOR THE SuccessFuL GOVERNMENT OF A 
ScHooL. 


These are, 1. Self-knowledge. A person must know 
his own strength and his own weakness, his defects as 
well as his excellencies, or he cannot expect to guard 
against the one or make a proper use of the other; in 
short, he should, if possible, have a just and discrimi- 
nating estimate of himself, not only as he seems to him- 
self, but as he appears to others. To acquire this will 
require rigid self-examination and scrutiny, and a judi- 
cious use both of the compliments of friends and the 
criticisms of foes. 


2. Self-control. By this is here meant, not merely 
such a degree of self-restraint as shall prevent one 
from manifesting anger in cases of provocation, and un- 
due forbearance at other times, but that quiet self-pos- 
session which ever indicates a well-balanced mind, and 
which is the true secret of abiding and controlling in- 
fluence over others. 


3. Self-respect. By this I do not mean self-esteem, 
a high idea of one’s own importance or of the dignity of 
his station, but a just estimate of himself, a correct idea 
of what is due to himself and his station, and a proper 


feeling of confidence in his own abilities to discharge 


his duties, to command obedience, to enforce authority || 


if necessary, and yet without bluster or bravado, with- 
out resorting to threats or punishments hastily admin- 
istered. The possession of proper self-respect may be 
regarded as one of the characteristic traits of those dis- 
tinguished for a large shure of good common sense. 

4. Worth enough to command the respect of others. 
A Poet has well said, 

“Our hearts ne’er bow but to superior worth, 
Nor ever fail of their allegiance there.” 

Whatever a person’s estimate of himself may be, to 
whatever extent he may, for a time, secure the esteem or 
win the confidence of those around him, he can never 
expect to command and retain the sincere respect of 
others unless he deserves it. The characteristics here 
alluded to may be spoken of under the head of intellect- 
ual, social and moral worth. 
habits which may be regarded as physical, as the indul- 
gence of unnatural appetites, &c. the mental capacitie 


To say nothing of |) 


| of the teacher must be good, his perceptive and reflec- 
tive powers must be well cultivated, or he cannot expect 
| to command the respect of his employers or scholars; 
| his attainments in science, especially in the branches 
| he professes to teach, must be at least respectable, and 
| he must show himself willing to improve, and possessed 
| of the ability to improve, or he can hardly expect to se- 
| cure confidence; again, his habits, his manners, his lan- 
| guage, his style of intercourse with his scholars, with 
| their parents, and with society in general, are matters 
| not to be overlooked; and, finally, his whole deportment 
| must exhibit a consistency of character which can re- 
| sult only from the previous adoption of right principles, 


| and the habitual subjection of his conduct to the rules 


| of rectitude. i 
Without the possession of most or all of these prere- 
| quisites, no person can expect to govern a school with 
any considerable measure of success. L. 


ao 


English Grammar. 





PUNCTUATION. 


Within the last ten years, many important improve- 
ments in the method of teaching English Grammar, 
have been mate, especially in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Providence, Boston, and in 

| the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. Formerly, 
only a part of the subject was taught, and even that, 
defectively. The study and the exercises were gener- 
ally restricted to the memorizing of definitions, the 
rules of Syntax, and to parsing. The result was, an 
utter failure to accomplish what was proposed by the 
study, viz: toacquire the “art of speaking aud writing 
the English language with propriety.” 

The improvements recently introduced, particularly 
in the schools just referred to, consist in giving a due 
proportion of study to every department of the subject, 
and in a much wider range of practical exercises. As 
soon as the definition of a noun is learned, the pupils 
are each required to write upon aslate or black-board, 
or give orally, an expression containing a noun; and so 
of each of the other parts of speech. 

When they understand the meaning of acommon, pro- 
per, collective and participle noun, they construct ex- 
pressions embracing cne or more of these. In likeman- 
ner, they proceed with the classes or subdivisions of the 
adjective, verb, pronoun, &c. Having defined the modi- 
fications, or accidental properties of the noun, such as 
its gender, number, person and case, and studied the di- 
rections for their formation,—they next proceed to the 
formation of phrases, expressions, or sentences, em- 
bracing such modifications of the noun, as the teacher 
may designate. The same course is taken with the 
modifications of the other parts of speech. 

The meaning or definition of a phrase, clause, and 
sentence, simple, complex and compound, being prop- 
erly explained, the next step in the process is, to con- 
struct orally or in writing, a great variety of these. 

As soon as the first rule of Syntax is memorized, with 
its observations and remarks, if any, the pupils are re- 
quired to form a large number of sentences containing 
words, the parsing of which would require the applica- 
tion of one or more of said rules and observations; 
such words being particularly designated at the time, 
their syntaxical construction pointed out, and the rules 
applied. All the rules, observationsand remarks of Syn- 
tax are, in like manner, reduced to practice as the pu- 
pils advance. — 

Our purpose in writing this article is, mainly, to call 
the attention of teachers to the importance of giving 
more attention to the subject of punctuation in connec- 
tion with the study of English Grammar; and to com- 
mend the ingenious manner in which the pupils in the 
public schools of Philadelphia are taught accurately to 
divide a written composition by means of points. 























The subject of punctuation is taught, pari paseu, 








with the rules of Syntax, and in the following manner. 
In connection with two or three rules of Syntax, as 
many of punctuation are assigned, with specfic direc- 
tions to prepare fora written or oral exercise at the 
next recitation. When the pupils have recited the rules 
of Syntax and applied them ina practical exercise as 
already explained, they then take up the subject of 
punctuation as follows: 1. They recite the rules assign- 
| ed for the lesson 2. They construct sentences or ex- 
| pressions, requiring an application of the rules in their 
| order, designating the place where the point should be 
| placed. 3. The teacher constructs the sentences, and 
| the pupil determines the place of the point and assigns 
| the reason or rule. 4. The teacher dictates to the class 
| from a book, phrases, expressions, sentences, or even 
entire paragraphs; and then sone one in the class is re- 
quested to designate the first place requiring a point, 
and render a reason, or give the rule; a second pupil 
determines the place of the next point, and gives the 
reason, and thus the teacher proceeds until the entire 
sentence or paragraph is duly punctuated. 5. The pu- 
pils are required to correct false, orerroneous punctua- 
tion, and to observe the change of meaning consequert 
upon a change of punctuation. In like manner, the 
proper use of capital letters is practically taught. To 
some extent, a like course is pursued with the subject 
of Prosody. Another peculiarity in the mode of teach- 
ing punctuation, was noticed, and that was in the or- 
der pursued. The proper use of the period being first 
inculcated by a series of exercises as above stated; se- 
cond, the mark of interrogation; third, the note of ex- 
clamatiox ; fourth, the quotation marks; fifth, the com- 
ma; sixth, the semi-colon; seventh, colon; eighth, dash; 
and ninth, parenthesis. The marks peculiar to ortho- 
| graphy,—such as the hyphen, the apostrophe, and 
diaeresis, receive, of course due attention; and the caret, 
section, paragraph, brackets, brace, asterisk, é&c., are not 
over looked. 

In cictating a sentence, or series of sentences, to 
the class, care should be taken to pronounce the words 
at uniform intervals and with uniform inflection, so as 
not to indicate, by the tone of voice, where the points 
ought to be placed. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
| 





An Exercise in History. 

We have used the following method in conducting re- 
citations in history, and have, we think, succeeded in 
keeping up the animation and eager curiosity of our 
pupils. This is necessary to render the study profitable. 
The text book should be divided into short sections 
convenient for being memorized. The lesson should 
be quite short, and rigidly committed to memory, both 
by teacher and scholar. This can be quickly and 
easily done after a little practice, and leaves the teacher 
free to use his hands, eyes, or tongue, for any purpose 
required by the exigencies of the class. One object in 
learning it “by heart” is to give all ‘parties absolute 
| command over the grammatical, rhetorical, and histori- 
| cal construction of the lesson. After the task has 
| been thoroughly mastered, so as to be repeated with 
almost perfect fluency, the teacher calls on some one to 
| repeat a verse. Then commences the quizzing. Ques- 
tions of all possible kinds, relating to geography, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, history, &c. are to be poured out in ra- 
pid succession by the teacher. If the verse or sentence 
contains words whose ideas can be conveyed by other 
words or phrases, all these are to be drawn out. If the 
idea of the historian has been fully ascertained, his 
| judgment and taste is to be called in question, as to 
| whether the idea has been clothed in a garb of proper 
strength, spirit, and beauty. 
| Thus, the lesson, says, that “as asource of useful and 

interesting knowledge, the History of England surpasses 
that of all other countries.”” The teacher calls for words, 
which in the same connection convey about the same 














mneaningas “source.” One pupil after another answers, 
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spring, origin, treasure, mine, well, collection, granary, 
store-house, &c. So also, “‘useful,”’ profitable, beneficial, 
advantageous, instructive, valuable, gainful, serviceable. 
Also “interesting,” pleasing, entertaining, pleasura- 
ble, agreeable, attractive, exciting, animating, amus- 
ing, diverting, inviting. Also, “knowledge,” infor- 
mation, instruction, wisdom, learning, &c. Also, 
“history,’? record of events, statement of transac- 
tions, narrative of what has happened, story of what 
has transpired, &c. ‘England” with some of its 
geographical peculiarities, iv then to be introduced to 
the attention of the class. Also, “excels,” surpasses, 
rises above, exceeds, goes before, is to be preferred, stands 
pre-eminent, &c. A few weeks practice in this rapid 
and thorough drilling, with short lessons, will impart to 
the pupils great facility in grasping at once all the ideas 
of the historian with their remote connections, and 
will give them more real history than a much longer 
time of study by questionsalone. A few chapters com- 
pletly mastered in this way will be far more advanta- 
geous than many studied superficially. Every page of 
the histories used in our schools is like the thin lava 
soil of volcanic regions. It covers many fire-scathed, 
desolated, realms of the dead. The eye, voice and ges- 
ture of the living teacher alone can bring to view the 
world that lies beneath. 

Before his class, the teacher of history should stand 
as a powerful magician, conjuring back the wild and 
wonderous events which every sentence of the lesson 
unfolds. To him it belongs to light up the awful 
drama which the historian of a dead world presents 
dimly to view. His imagination should illumine 
the darkened page, and his voice call up the spirits of 
the past. The sturdy warrior should come up, clanking 
his iron mail, with his spear, and sword, and buckler, 
and grim look, and heavy tread. The wise lawgiver 
should come up with the crimes he has checked and 
the happiness he has diffused. The battle field should 
come up with its streams of gore, its gaping wounds, 
broken armor, shrieks and groans, and death spasins of 
dying men, its heaps of dead, its fiery looks, its wrath- 
ful struggles, its vengeful thrusts and mortal agonies; 
the flight of the vanquished and triumph of the victors, 
its fearful stillness when death has done, the gashed 
and ghastly corpses when the spoiler has passed, the 
croaking vulture, the flame eyed wolf, and the sickning 
smell of blood and rotting flesh. Dethroned kings 
should come up, and assembled councils, tramping 
armies, regions desolated by war or beautified by peace, 
subjects excited to rebellion or smiled on by quietness 
and prosperity; and manners and customs paiuted to the 
life. 





ITEMS. 
Ka@s> A publishing house in this city lately 


presented to each of our thirteen public schools, a copy 
of the large crown quarto edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 


Ras- It is rumored that at the close of the 
present school year, three of our male principals will 
end their connection with the public schools. 


Kes For once, since the time of Dionysius, 
the royal pedagogue, Fortune has deigued to smile upon 
aschoolmaster. Ata late musical concert given by 
the celebrated violinists, Simon, and Tosso, a splendid 
piano was offered as a prize, to be drawn for by each in- 
dividual who bought a dollar ticket. Eight hundred of 
the tickets were held by different persons, but the 
piano was drawn by Mr. U. Rice, a teacher in the 
Eighth Street School. 


ka Our Eastern Colleges should be a little 
more circumspect in regard to the men they send out to 
us, or they will get a bad reputation. Within a short 
time, three graduates of Eastern Colleges have been 
before our Board of Examiners, and failed to obtain 





| 





even the lowest class of certificates for teaching a Com- 
mon School. -The strongest reason one could urge for 
being grossly ignorant of Arithmetic, Geography, and 
History, was, that he had been to College for the last 
seven years and had not had time to attend to these 
things. 

Beas Our Common School concerts of vocal 
music are getting to be the lion of the day. That of 
the Ninth Street School was repeated ashort time ago 
with considerable eclat. The Upper Race Street, and 


short time. The object of these public exercises is to 
obtain for their respective schools pianos, for the use of 
the scholars. The Twelfth District School is endeav- 
oring to obtain a piano by subscription among the pa- 
rents of the pupils. 


H. N. Robinson, author of an “Astronomy,” 
etc., is about to sendoutaGeometry. One peculiari- 
ty of itis to be a large number of unsolved original 
theorems and problems. 


pas> The second edition of “Green’s First 
Lessons in Grammar,” introductory to “Green’s Analy- 
sis,” has been laid on our table. Mr. Green’s system 
satisfies a want long felt by practical teachers. It ap- 
pears to be gaining the approbation of teachers gener- 
ally. We hope, ere long, to give his works a review. 


a> Mrs. Tracy, formerly matron of the Or- 
phan Asylum, has been secured as preceptress of the 
High School at Columbus. 


bes Mr. Nathan Guilford, a worthy citizen, 
has been chosen Superintendent of our city schools. 
He was elected, with the other city officers, by popular 
vole. ; 


yas At the close of the last Legislative Ses- 
sion, a law was enacted for creating five Superinten- 
deuts for the schools of the ‘State. One of these is to 
edit a paper ut the capitol, and take a general supervi- 
sion of educational matters. The other four are to itin- 
erate, stirring up the people, examining teachers, and 
discharging other duties affecting the interests of edu- 
cation. No Superintendents, however, have yet been 
appointed. 


pe The article of Mr. C. P., of Mackinaw, 
Illinois, on “Prejudice,” not coming exactly within the 
scope of our paper, has been laid aside for further con- 
sideration. 


fas Many individuals have some trouble in 
correctly spelling ‘words containing the dipthongs; ei, 
and ie, as in believe, perceive, &c. By using the word 
lice, nnemonically, and remembering that as, in it, é al- 
ways follows next to/, and e next to ¢, all difficulty will 
be obviated. 


fae Several of our principal teachers con- 
template paying an official visit to the Boston schools, 
during the coming vacation. 


Kea We have heard that one of our princi- 
pal teachers is to be called to take charge of the House 
of Refuge, which will go into operation about the 


first of September next. s 


yigs> Mr. Charles Anderson, a gentleman, a 
fine lawyer, and a wit, has been elected one of the 
Board of Trustees and Visiters of our Public Schools. 
The talents‘of Mr. Anderson admirably fit him for the 
place, and we dorbt not he will prove a valuable mem- 
ber of the Board. 


fas A Central High School was opened at 
Dayton, the belle of Ohio cities, on the 15th of last 
month. Mr. Campbell, a highly successful teacher in 
the Common schools, has been invited to take charge of 





it, assisted by Miss Dixon, in the female department. 


the Fourth Street schools are to give a concert ina || 


| STATE TEACHERS? CONVENTION, 

| This Convention will meet at Springfield on the 3d 
| and 4th of July next. As the programme of it has not 
| yet been made out, we have been instructed to say that 
| the old one, so far as the parts assigned were not duly 
performed, will stand good. An animated meeting is 
| anticipated, as much business of great importance will 
| be brought before the Convention. We shall announce 
/ it more fully in our next number. 





| Beg~ Friend A. D. Wright, of Perrysburg, 

_ Sends us a paper containing resolutions strongly com- . 
| mending the plans for the State Superintendency, pro- 

| posed at the late State Teachers’ Convention. These 

| resolutions were passed at a meeting of the Little Miami 
Association of Teachers. As the late plans have now 

| become a law it will not be necessary to insert the reso- 
lutions here. 


Ba@s> We shall endeavor to notice, at some 


length, our friend D. A. French’s Lectures on Grammar 
in our next. 


‘ 
OBITUARY- 

| We are called upon to notice the recent death of Mr 
Uriah Parke, for twenty years the editor of the Zanes- 
| ville Gazette. ‘‘Atan early age, and without a dollar 
| in money, or a friend to lean upon, he arranged his 
| plans to support himself by hard labor, and at the same 
time pay for his education. At the age of sixteen, he 
| became a teacher, in which pursuit he laid a founda- 
tion for all his subsequent mental accumulations. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one he had compiled his arithmetic 
now extensively used throughout the United States.” 
| He commenced the publication of the Gazette in 1830, 
| two years after having emigrated to this State. By his 
| death, the press loses an able friend, teachers an earnest 
| sympathiser, and the community one of its most valua- 
| ble members. 





| 
| 
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For the School Friend. 
The New Interest Rule. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—I submit the following as 
further illustration of the “Rule for settling 
bonds, notes, &c., on which partial payments 
have been made,” published in the March num- 


“ber of the Friend. 


Tue Rote. 

Find such a principal, (or present worth) as 
would, at simple interest, amount to each pay- 
ment, reckoning from the date of the note, to 
the date of payment. 

Subtract the swum of the several principals (or 
present worths,) thus found, from the original 
| principal, and find the amount of the remainder 
| at simple interest, reckoning from the date of the 
| note to the time of settlement, which will be the 
‘balance due. 
| As before observed, the rule supposes each 
| payment to be an amount, canceling, in part, 
| both principal and interest; and settles a single 
| nole with several payments, just as custom set- 
| tles a single debt, for which several notes are 
| given, and paid, with their interest, as they be- 
| come due. 
| The following examples may serve as illustra- 
‘tions: . 

1, Note for $400. Payments, $106 in one 
| year, $112 in two years, and $118 in three years. 
| Settlement, four years from date. Present 
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worth of each payment $100. Sum of the pre- 
sent worths (or principals) $300. $400—8300 
=$100=—the unpaid portion of the principal. 
Its amount for four years is $124 which is the 
balance due. 
2. Note for $500, dated Jan. Ist, 1848. 
Payments, 
$212, dated Jan. 1st, 1849,1 year from date; 
132, “ Sept. 1st,1849,20m. “ - 
68,97 “ May Ist, 1850,28m “ “ 
Final set’ment, Sept. 1st, 1850,832m. “ “ 
The amount of $1 for one year is $1,06; for 
20 m. $1,10; for 28 m. $1,14. 
212-1,06=$200 present worth of first payment. 
132+1,10=$120 “ ° * @e. .-* 
68,97--1,14=60,50 





880,50—sum of the pres’t worths. 

$500—380,50=119,50=the unpaid portion of 
the principal. Its interest for 32 m. is $18,96, 
and the amount, $138,46 which is the balance 
due. 

8. Note for $20,000, dated July 1st, 1832. 
Endorsements, 

$400, dated Jan. Ist, 1833, 6 m. from date. 


2000, “ Jan. Ist, 1834,18m. “ “ 
5000, “ Sept. Ist, 1834,26m. “ 
6000, “ Feb. 16th, 1836,43,;m“ “ 
Settlement, July ist, 1837, 5 years“ “ 


The amount of $1 for 6 m. is $1,03; for 18 m., 
$1,09; for 26 m.,$1,13; for 484 m, $1,213. 
$400—1,03—388,34—=present worth Ist pay’t. 


2000--1,09—1834,86= “ “ 2nd “ 
§000—-1,13—4424,78=— “ “ 3rd“ 
6000+-1,21g=492813= “ “ 4th “ 


11,576,11—sum of pres’t worths. 

$20,000—11,576,11—8423,89, unpaid portion 
of the principal. Its interest for five years is 
$2527,16, and the amount, $10,951,05, the bal- 
ance due. 

The last example is taken from Ray’s Arith- 
metic (former edition) page 170. 

The answers by three different rules, as given 
are, 

By the “Common Rule, $10,727. 

By the “Connecticut Rule, 11,332,56. 

By the “Mass. and New York Rule, 11370,47. 

The difference of the several results may be 
seen. The rule is simple, and practically easy, 
and asks not whether the intervals of payment 
exceed a year, or whether the payment exceeds 
the interest. J. M. E. 





To the Teachers and Conductors of Public and 
Private institutions of learning, and the friends 
of education generally. 

We, the undersigned, have been instructed to 
announce the fact, that an Association of Teach- 
ers has been formed in the city of Wheeling, un- 
der the style or title of “‘The Western Virginia 
College of Teachers,” and also to set forth our 
design, and invite your cordial co-operation. 

Our object is to further the great cause of gen- 








eral education, bv collecting and diffusing infor- 
mation relative to literary institutions, and the 
subject of instruction—by elevating the profession 
of teaching, and by assisting the heads of public 
and private Seminaries of learning, in securing 
competent teachers, and affording to teachers, fa- 
cilities in obtaining situations. 

For the purpose of securing these objects, we 
associate with us as regular members, all persons 
of proper moral and literary qualifications, who 
are, or may have been engaged in teaching ; and 
as honorary members, gentlemen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in literary or scientific pur- 
suits, or as friends and patrons of education. 

Our Constitution requires the Corresponding 
Secretary of the College to keep a regular list of 
such Lnstitutions as may apply for our assistance 
in obtaining teachers, furnishing a description of 
the requirements and emoluments of the situation. 
Each institution thus applying, and paying one 
dollar to the funds of the College, will secure our 
prompt attention. A list of teachers applying for 
situations will also be kept by the same officer. 

The Executive Committee are authotized, at 
the request of the President of the College, to ex- 
amine into the qualifications of any person desi- 
rous of obtaining a situation as a teacher and grant 
him such a certificate asthe facts of the case may 
justily, to be signed by the President of the Col- 
leg: aud the chairman of the committee, for which 
the applicant shall pay one dollar into the funds 
of the College. 

This, gentlemen, is a plain statement of our ob- 
jects and designs, and we ask your candid attention, 
anJ, if approved, your cordial co-operation. We 
believe the College may be made the means of 
accomplishing much good, by securing more uni- 
formity in the modes of teaching, and by awaken- 
ing more interest and calling forth more energy, 
than has yet been exerted in the profession in 
this portion of our country. 

Our regular ineetings are held on the Ist Satur- 
day ofevery month, (August excepted,) and at 
each meeting some topic of educational interest 
will be discussed, in connection with illustrations 
of the modes of teaching the various branches 
comprised in a full educational course. 

Any communications addressed to James 
McKelly, Corresponding Secretary, shall be at- 
tended to with promptness. 

Jas. McKetiy 
D. A. WaLLace 

Wuee ine, Jan. 26th, 1850. 
« (Papers in the neighboring counties and 
states friendly to the cause of education, please 
copy. 


Committee. 





e 
Questions 


Proposed To THE Pupits In THE First CLasses 
IN THE Scuoots oF AsuHTaBULA Counry. 


Write the definitions to the following words, 
viz : 


1. Education. 








2. Omnipotence. 


. Avarice. 
Aerial. 

. Disdain. 
Finite. 

. Demolish. 
. Parsimony. 
. Terrestrial. 
. Delusion 


SCOKARA UP w 


_ 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What is the extent of Ohio in square 
miles? 

2. What is the largest city in Ohio? 

3. On what river is Columbus ? 

4, Name the largest of the Eastern States. 

5. Name the states bordering on the Missis- 
sippi. 

6. Which excels in facilities for internal com- 
merce, South America or Africa ? 

7. Which has the warmest climate, the City of 
Mexico, or Charleston, South Carolina? 

8. Is the sun approaching or receding from 
the Equator ? 

9. Name the countries that lie around the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

10. Write the boundaries of Lake Erie. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. If 4 apples cost 24 cents, what will 3 
apples cost ? 

2. Add 6 pounds 19 shillings 11 pence, 2 
pounds 3 farthings, 5 pounds 2 shillings 3 pence, 
together. 

3. Add % of 6, 2 of 24, to 3 of f. 

4. Add .5—.05—.25 and .025 together. 

5. Multiply 42 by the quotient of ¢ + 2. 

6. What is the interest of $33.33 for 5 years, 
5 months and 12 days, at 6 per cent ? 

7. What is the discount of $775.50 for 4 
years, at 5 per cent ? 

8. What is the ratio of 4 to 32? 

9. How many ratios constitute a proportion? 

10. Extract the square root of 6241. 


GRAMMAR, 


Study is useful when it developes harmoniously 
all the powers of our nature. 

1. Write the name of each part of speech in 
order, commencing with the first in the preceding 
sentence. 

2. Is the expression above a simple or a com- 
pound sentence ? 

3. What office does the word when perform? 

4. Write the form of the first verb, in the first 
future tense of the indicative mode. 

5. Write the passive form of the second verb 
in the above expression, in the third person 
plural number of the pluperfect tense, indicative 
mode. 

6. In what mode is the word developes in the 
sentence above ? 

7. Write an adjective derived from each of the 
nouns in the above sentence. 

8. Write an adverb derived from each of the 
nouns. 
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i i | i < j i j 2 4 F Minimum hight of Barometer 28.559 inches 
s. 3 g r a £ er, i 
9. By what expressions is the word powers | in contrary directions, in the following manner, = nae - ey Sge 
modified. viz: one of them moves one of the equal parts, || Range of do 1.088 do 
10. What word modifies the word developes ? Mean hight of do 29.2358 do 


Mathematical Department. 


Nore.—The following was intended for the April 
number, but did not reach the hands of the compositor 
until after the paper was made up. In consequence of 





this, the solutions to the questions in the March num- || 


ber, will not not appear until June. The solutions to 
the questions in the present number, will be published 
in July. 
Solutions. 
Question 2, ny A. Fresuman. Given the 
three angles of a triangle, 50°, 60°, 70° and the 
area 12 acres, to find the sides of the triangle. 


Sorution. Let A, 
B,C, represent the re- 
quired triangle, of 
which the angle A is 
50°, B 60°, and C 


70°. Denote _ the 
sines of the angles A, 4 = » 


B, and C, by a, b, and c, and let AB=z: 
Then as AB: AC :: sin C: sin B. 


orz:AC::c: b, hence AC = = 
Agiin, AB: BC:: sin C: sin A. 


ax 


ort: BC :: c: a, hence BC >= —. 


c 
In the triangle CDB we have the proportion : 
Rad: sin B :: BC: CD, 
or 1:6: @:cp=™% 
c c 











CDxXAB ha? 
But the area = VOXAG Pn. et 
2c 2¢ 


chains. : ; 
2 
hence z = i= = 18.44+ chains. 


C= 16.99-+- chains, and = = 15.03 chains. 
c ¢ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — Question 2 was solved 
by Soha J. Hooker, R. W. McFarland. D. Jamie- 
son, and A. McLean. O. Goldricke furnished a 
solution to the question of, C. A. Leeson, which 
came too late for notice in the March number. 

Toere is a difficulty connected with question 1, 
which all of our correspondents seem to have 
failed to discover; in consequence of which, it is 
proposed again. 


Questions. 

Question |, sy D. Jamreson. To complete a 
certain work, A requires m times as long a time 
as B and C together; B requires n times as long 
as A and C together; and C requires p times as 
long as A and B together. It is required to find 
the time, or the ratios of the times in which each 
can do it. 


Question 2, sy J. E. Henpricks. There are 
two circles of equal diameter, the periphery of cach 
being divided into 44310 equa! parts, and these cir- 
cles are made to revolve round one common axis, 


the first day; two the second day, three the third 
'day, and so on; and the other moves over the 
cubes of those numbers, viz, 1, 8, 27, and so on. 
| It is required to find how many days each of 
them must move, before any two parts which are 
| together when they start, will again come togeth- 
| er, supposing them to start at the same instant. 


| Nore.—Solutions should be forwarded not 


later than the tenth of the month preci ding that 
in which they are expected to appear. 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


| Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 










































































Exptanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, of 
| greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
{| Mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 


| barometer, corrected with particularity and reduced to the 

temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 

of the wind, 0 denotes calm, | a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
| tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
| figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
| clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
SUMMARY— 





Least hight of Thermometer, 22 ‘deg. 
Greatest hight of do 71 
Monthly range of do 49 
Least daily variation of do 4 
Greatest daily variation of do 31 
Mean temperature of month, 41.2 
° do at sunrise, 34.5 
do do at 2 P.M. 51.5 
Coldest day, March 4th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 27.8 
Warmest day. March 19. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 57.3 





| 

March, 1850. 

| SFahr heit.)) Winds oy fa. 

5 || Therm ter |Barom ill aig s 2 

| ale x § 2|| Mean = | 2 \E| 3 5 § 
| Alsia jae li hight |< |e: bel] SIO) 
1) 33'46 37.0) 29.058) w |" w | 3)| clear, 10 

; 2.29151 39.x)| .158]| sw | s w| livar’ble| 2 | 1.46 
| 3 283831.3) 272) nw)| n | Ijcloudy| 0 

| 4/22:3697.8) 647) n | do | 1) fair | 9 

| 5/23/5 40.7) 1447 & | = | Ilivar’ble, 4 | 2.24 
| 6 4059 46.7, 28.550) s | w | 4/var’ble 1| 93 
| 7\ 3753 42.5 29.188 e | nw) 3) fair | 8 

| 8365346.3| 428) w | e | 1) var’blé 5 

| 9/2869 47.5 29.012) ne | w | 4) fair | 8 

| 10)/:74835.2| .507|| s wn w/ 3) clear | 10 

| 11) 245338.5'29.397 nw in w 3) fair | 9 

) 12,2647 48.0)| 346) nw) e | 2\| do 7 

| 13/495350.3 28.971) e | sw | 3\cloudy| 0| .93 
| 14 41/63 49.5 29.204) e | w | 2) fair | 9 

| 15/446150.0,  .236/) w | n | iijvar’ble 1 

| 16426 51.0) 221!) n |ne!i! fair| 0! .37 
| 17| 46:71 57.3;28.957| do | nw. livar’blel 1 | .11) 
| 18|38 48.41.0292 3! ne | do | 3/ fair | 6 

| 19 3245'38.0| 515! nw ne | 9|ivar’ble| 1 

| 20) 34.45 40.3] 542) ne | ne | Iicloudy) 0| .09 
| 21/384944.7) 275) ne | nej|1i do | 0| .08 
| 22) 35'4439.2) .071; ne} n | 2| do 0| 41 
| 23)324837.2) 243) ne nw) 3) fair | 7 

| 2427413 .7|| 211\) nw nw, 3ivar’ble| 4 

| 25 2238 30.7) .272) n |nw 2] do | 2 

| 26/264433.2| 131) mn | mn |2| do | 1 

| 27/254334.3)) 180) n | n | 1|| do | 4 

| 28) 31145387) 249) w ‘a tae | 8 

29) 3556425) .32/ne! w | 1) do 4 

| 30) 3250'47.2| 237) sw ne} 1| fair | 6 

| 31/42 69.50.5| 244) sw! e | Illvar’ble| 4 


from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the | 


Yo. of days of rain and snow, 10. 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 6.62 in. 
Perpendicular depth of unmelted snow. 3 in. 
WEATHER. —Clear and fair, 11 days ; variable 14 
days—cloudy, 6 days, 
Winv.—N. 7 days: N. E.6 days; E.3 days ;S. E, 4 
day: S. 1 dav; S.W.2days; W. 43 days; N. W. 7 days. 

Memoranpa.—lst, clear and windy; 2d, began to 
rain, 7 P. M., and till8 A. M of the 3d, snow 3 inches 
deep; 5th, began to rain 7 P. M., rained hard ail night, 
and nearly alg of the 6th; weather pleasant till 13th; 
13th, wet day and night, with heavy thander and light- 
ning; 16th and 17th, showery; 20th, 2:st,and 22d, driz- 
aly; rest of month, wet and dry. 

OssERvaTions.—The mean temperature of March this 
year, is about five degrees less than last year, and nearly 
two degrees less than the average of the same month 
during the last sixteen years. The quantity of rain is 
nearly twice the average. The first and middle of the 
month was wet, but not unpleasant; the last of the 
month was cold and dry, with hard freezing, which has 
had the effect of retarding the progress of vegetation. 





The Eruption of Vesuvius. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
thus describes the ground scenes of the moun- 
tain since the eruption. 

I am sorry I did not come here a few days 
sooner, to witnessone of Vesuvius’ grand erup- 
tions—which has been the largest ever known. 
We have been to-day to see the lava, &c., and it 
is most wonderful. A new crater has been form- 
ed, and the emission of lava was so immense, 
that it has extended a distance of seven miles, 
one and a half to three miles wide, and about 
thirty feet high. After descending the moun- 
tains, it has gone forward, one and a half miles 
wide, and thirty feet high, for a distance of five 
miles at least; and forms an embankment like 
that of a railroad raised over a plain, covering 
thirty-two houses and one or two ehurches, and 
destroying, of course, an immense number of vine- 
yards and farms. The direction was on the side 
opposite of Naples. The sight must have been 
grand; and while it lasted (say five days,) the 
Railroad cars run all night, to carry people to 
see it. Although the trembling of houses at 
Naples, was sensibly felt during the eruption, 
there was not the least apprehension of danger. 





Volcances. 

Prof ssor Silliman says there are now about 
303 active volcanoes, of which 193 are islands, 
and 110 on the continents. The proximity of 
the great mass of volcanoes to the sea, is a fact 
of great interest, especially when it is remem- 
bered that there are submarine volcanoes, burn- 
ing in the midst of the ocean. The upheaving 
of land from the midst of water by forces ana- 
ogous to voleanic action, is familiar to the geolo- 
gist, and gives interest to the position of volca- 
noes in the neighborhood of the sea. The vol- 
canoes in the interior of Asia, are the solitary 
exceptions to this rule. One of them, the volca- 
no of Peschan, is 1,528 geographical miles from 
the sea towards the north, 1.512 towards the south, 
1,860 on the west, and 1,020 on the east. The 
distance of Popocatapetl, in Mexico, from the sea 














132 geographical miles—is so inconsiderable, 
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compared to that of the Asiatic volcanoes, that it 
need scarcely be regarded as a deviation from the 
law of proximity to the sea. 


Last Wishes of a Child. 
The following beautiful little poem was written by 
James T. Frexps, for the Boston Book for 1850. 
** All the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing— 
Let me leave this stifled room, 
Let me go where flowers are growing! 





* Look! my cheek is thin and pale, 
And my pulse is very low,— 
Ere my sight begins to fail, 
Take my hand and let us go. 


* Was not that the robin’s song, 
Piping through the casement wide ? 
I shall not be listening long, 
Take me to the meadow side— 


“Bear me to the willow brook— 
Let me hear the merry mill— 
On the orchard I must look, 
Ere my beating heart is s ill. 


“ Faint and fainter grows my breath— 
Bear me quickly down the lane ;— 
Mother, dear, this chill is death— 
I shall never speak again.’ 


Still the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing ; 
Still we sit in silent gloom :— 

O’er her grave the grass is growing. 





Diversity of Winds. 

The variation of the winds is considerable. In 
some places they are constant during the whole 
year, always blowing in the same direction; in 
others they change at certain periods, and have 
regular laws. In the open sea, between the tro- 
pics, and for some degrees beyond them, an eas- 
terly wind continues allthe year round, without 
any considerable variation. ‘To the north of the 
line, the wind blows north-east, and to the south 
of the line the wind blows towards the south-east, 
and that more or less, according to the position of 
the sun. This, however, only strictly holds in 
the open sea; for when islands and great continents 
obstruct the progress of this wind,they may change 
its course, and, in certain places, make it take a 
north-east direction. Jn the southern parts of the 
ocean, a westerly wind generally prevails. The 
nearer we approach the coasts, the more variable 
is the wind, and it is still more so, as we advance 
farther in land. 

The constant east wind is chiefly caused by 
the heat which the sun communicates to our at- 
mosphere. In the Indian sea there are winds 
named trade winds, or monsoons, which continue 


to blow in the same direction from three to four 
months ofthe year, and during a similar space | 


oftime blow in the opposite direction. ‘The causes 
operating to produce these, are scarcely yet 
satisfactorily explained; but it cannot be doubted 
that the alternations of heat and cold, the position 
of the sun, the nature of the soil, the inflamma- 


| tion of meteors, the condensation of vapors into 
| rain, and other similar phenomena, have great ef- 
| fect ia their production. 

There are certain seas and countries which 

have winds and calms peculiar to them. In 
Egypt and the Persian Gulf, during the summer, 
_a burning wind, which stops respiration, and con- 
/sumes everything, very frequently prevails. At 
the cape of Good Hope, a cloud is sometimes seen 
to form, which the inhabitants term the fatal cloud, 
or ox-eye; at first itis very small, but soon visibly 
increases, and a furious tempest proceeds from it, 
_which oversets ships, and precipitates them to the 
bottom of the sea. 
Uncertain and variable winds, which have no 
| determinate direction or duration, prevail over the 
greatest part of-the globe, for though certain 
winds may blow more frequently in one place 
| than in another, they do not return at fixed inter. 
vals, but begin and end without any regularity, 
and vary in proportion as different causes inter- 
rupt the equilibrium of the air. Heat and cold, 
|rain and fine weather, mountains, straits, capes, 
and promontories, may contribute, in a consider- 
‘able degree, to impede their course, and change 
| their direction. No doubt many other causes, 
which are unknown to us, influence the general 
| modifications and agitations of the air. 

What is particularly remarkable, and daily oc- 
| curs in almost every place, is that a little before 
| sunrise, the air is perfectly still and calm, when, 
| in a few minutes after, just at the break of morn- 
| ing, a pretty brisk east wind begins to rise at the 
‘approach of the sun, and continues some time af- 
| ter it is risen. This undoubtedly proceeds from 
| the air, heated by the rays of the rising sun, be- 
_ coming rarified, and by its consequent expansion, 
| displaces the contiguous air, and then produces 
| an east wind, which ceases as the surrounding air 
| also becomes heated. For similar reasons, an 
east wind ought always to precede the sun in the 
/torrid zone, and blow much stronger than in this 
| country, because the sun’s power here is much 
| less than in the regions bordering upon the line. 
| The wind, then, in the torrid zone, constantly 
_ blows from east to west, whilst a west wind very 
| rarely prevails in those parts. 


From these observations, we learn that winds 
| are not the effects of chance, without either cause 
/or design. In these, asin everything else, the 
| Creator manifests his wisdom and goodness ; and 
_ he has so arranged them, that they are continual- 
| ly rising, and a dead calm very seldom happens. 
| He regulates the motion, power, and duration of 
_the winds, and prescribes to them the course they 
ought to take. Their very diversity is of use; 
for when a long drought has made plants and an- 
imals languish and droop, a wind proceeds from 
| the sea coast, loaded with exhalation, waters the 
_ meadows, and gives new animation to nature.— 
When this objectis accomplished, a dry wind 
| coming from the east, restores the serenity of the 











air, and brings back fine weather. The north 





brings along with it numerous frozen particles, 
and purifies the autumnal air from its noxious va- 
pors. Lastly,to the sharp north wind succeeds 
the south wind, and coming from the southern re- 
gions, it diffusesa grateful warmth through the 
air. Thusthese continual variations ofthe winds 
tend to preserve health and fertility in the earth. 

Who can make such reflections es these, and 
not adore God, in whose hands are all the ele- 
ments, and whose word either bids them rage or 
calms their strife? At H:s command, the storms 
and tempests roar, and, bursting from the ocean’s 
depths, rush to earth’s utmost boundary; when 
again, at His word, all is still and hushed, as on 
an autumnal evening, when not a breeze plays 
on the surface of the deep. 





A teacher one day endeavoring to make a pu- 
pil understand the nature and application of a 
passive verb, said: 

«A passive verb is expressive of the nature of 
receiving an action, as, Peter is beaten. Now 
what did Peter do? 

The boy, pausing a moment with the gravest 
countenance imaginable, replied :— 

‘Well, I don’t know, without he hollered,’ 





Franklin says: ‘ If a man empty his purse into 
his head, no man can take it away from him. 
An investment in knowledge always pays the 
best interest.” 








NEW EDITION OF RAY’S KEY. 


Just published, a new edition of Ray's Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO.,58 Main st., 
Cincinnati 


To Teachers and Controllers of Public 
Schools. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., No. 14 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO « CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 





They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; ~~“ 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwa—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
MET ‘MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 


the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin la ‘ inci- 
och of the Latin High Setoot Denies vs 
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_ generally, aod will endeavor, by prompt and careful atten- 
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NEW WHOLESALE 
BOOK AND STATIONERY HOUSE. 





; MASON & LAW, 


(Successors to Huntington & Savage,) 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The subscribers, having formed a partnership under the 
above name, have purchased the stock of Messrs. HUNTING- 
TON & SAVAGE, and will succeed them in the General Book- 
selling and Stationery Business. 

Publishing, as they do, a number of the most popular 
and extensively selling School Books in the country, they 
have unsurpassed facilities for procuring stock in exchange, 
as well as otherwise, and will thus be enabled to supply 
Booksellirs and Country Merchants, at prices as low as 
those of any other house. 

They solicit the erders of iheir friends, and the trade 


tion, to make permanent customers of all who may thus fa- 
vor then. 
MASON & LAW. 
Lowe MAson, late of the firm of W. B. Smith & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
Henry W. Law, formerly with Huntington & Savage. 





M. & L. publish, among others, the following well known 
Schoot Books : 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, University E:lition. 
WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TLONARY. 

WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S DI‘’TIONARY, Pocket Edition. 

The works of this distinguished lexicographer, are now 
almost universally admitted to be standar:! authority in the 
orthography and orthoepy of our language. These Dic- 
tionaries are rapidly taking the place of all oth rs in Schools 
and Academies. 

GOODRICH’S NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 4to, 

New Edition, thoroughly revised aud greatly improved. 
PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINN cRS. 
GOODRICH'’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 

TED STATES. 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
GOODRICH'S PICTORE L HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 

yt GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, AND 

CHART. 

MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

HEAVENS. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. (New Edition, enlarged.) 
PHELPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY. 

PHELPS’ BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 

PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. 

PHELPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 

NERS. 

KAINE’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH. 

do do do _ with Key. 
PINNEY’S PRACTICAL ERENCH TEACHER. 








P. R. SPENCER AND V. M. RICE’S 
SYSTEMS OF 


Ladies, Business, and Record-Writing, 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND PRIVATE LEARNERS, 


With Definitions, Explanations and Short Rules, so to 

Govern the true Movements in the Art as best to 
secure all its Features, viz: 

FORMATION, COMBINATION, SHADE, SLOPE AND 

ARRANGEMENT, 

IN FOUR SEPARATE WORKS, IN MUSLIN AND MA- 

NILLA CASES, VIZ: 


Young Misses First Lessons; Boys’ First Lessons; La- 
dies’ mena Soe Italian—Extended Series; Bu- 
siness and Record Writiny—Extended Series. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, by 


P. R. SPENCER, Jefferson, Ashtabula County, 
YOUNGLOVE & CO., Cleveland, 
H. W. DERBY & CO., Cincinnati. 








| cordially commend it as the most valuable work which has fallen ander my notice. 


mA GREAT WORK. 


MASON & WEBB’S 
NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


By the authors of “Carmina Sacra,” “Boston Academy’s Collection,” 
“ Handel and Haydn Society's Collection,’ “The Harp,” ete. 
MORE THAN 39,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE SEASON! 


ce new Collection of Church Music is probably the result of more study and experience, as well as labor and 
research, than any similar work yet published in the country. The very favorable manner in which it has been re- 
ceived by the musical community, the immense number of copies sold in the short time since 1ts first publication, and the 
high commendation which it has received from distinguished sources, are evidence that the labor and pains bestowed on 
it | oe not been in vain. It is, without question, the GREATEST work which these popular authors have yet produced. 
Having been, for many years, in the constant receipt of all the best sacred music published in Europe, and receiving, 


moreover, large contributions from eminent European Composers, expressly for this work, they possessed the greatest 
abundance of materials from which to select. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST embraces— : 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music would be complete. : Z f 

SECOND—A wuch greater amount, as well as variety, it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers,than any similar work published in the country. i 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, ‘* but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowledge and taste.” 

FOURTH—Alwmost all the popular English Chants, and a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. , 

‘Lhe PREFACE, orintroduction to this work, contains, with other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and Choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Charch Music. 


The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tuves, anthems, &c. 


HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. F 

The book also coutains « DescripTIVE TABLES,” in which a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various classes of tunes. : 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian system, now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. ; 

{cP At the close of the work is added a series of Vocal Exercises, very carefully and progressively arranged, for Choir 
and Singing School practice. oo , ; to 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir practice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo y, which shall be a valuable aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others iaterested, are invited to examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 


58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS. 


From A. N. Jounson, Ese., Conductor of Music, in Park St. Church, Boston ; author of The Bay State Collection, 
Choir Chorus Book, etc. 

Having used the National Psalmist 1n the Choir under my charge since its publication, and having had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with its merits, 1 express my conviction that it contains a greater variety of truly beautiful and 
available tunes than any similar work with which | am acquainted. The harmony is not only of the purest character, 
but by a rich and tasteful variety of chords the everlasting reiteration of the tonic and dominant 60 common in most 
collections is happily avoided, and rich successive harmonies constantly recur. {[ may also add that many of the harmo- 
nies are in the true ecclesiastical etyle of the old English School, adding as 1 think, much to the ane > I 
A. N. 5 ° 








From N. C. Sturtevant, ‘Sandwich, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please accept my thanks for that excellent work you sent me, THE NATIONAL PSALMIST ; being in 
my opinion, the best work extant for the use of Choirs and Singers ; it is like the UseD KEY, the more it is used the 
brighter and more desirable it becomes. It is truly an excellent book. N. C. STURTEVANT, 

Teacher of Music, Sandwich, Mass. 
From C. B. Metcaur, Worcester, Mase. 
GENTLEMEN: I thank you fora copy of the National Psalmist, which you had the kindness to send me. Having ex- 


| amined it with considerable care, I think it superior to any Collection of Church Music that has ever come to my notice. 


An unusually large proportion of its tunes are suited to the purpose of DIVINE worsBIP. Among them are many of the 
best OLD tunes, with such harmony as to make them peculiarly ecclesiastical, The Chants are excellent. I am cory ever 
in being able to find such a work for the the use of my Choir. C. B. METCALF, 


Worcester, Mass 
From the New York Literary World. 

* Messrs. MAson & WEpz have acquitted themselves on this occasion in the manner that might have been expected 
from their previous reputation; they have preserved the standard tunes, which both by right and character are peculiarly 
appropriate to the services of the Church, to the exclusion of many which, however charming in themselves, were clothed 
with secular associations; and, dispensing with the complicated harmonies and florid embellishments so incompatible with 
the true ecclesiastical style, have restored the simpler arrangements without impairing either the purity of the melody 
or the correctness of the harmony; in such new compositions as they have inserted, the same characteristics have been 


studiously consulted. The distinction between Congregational and Choral Music has received much attention from the 
authors, etc., etc.—[Literary World. 


From the Boston Recorder. : 

A book from the hauds of the above Professors, who have done so much for the cause of Church Music, and with so 
much success, hardly requires a recommendation from us. We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our satisfaction 
with the charcter of so large a portion of this Collection. There has been in this country, a too prevalent desire for the 

Sanciful and pretty in music, the pleasing melodies calculated to please the ear alone, to the neglect of the grand and 
truly church-like harmonies which have been handed down to us from former days; and we cannot but be pleased with 
finding in the Collection before us, so much of the old English Choral music, in which, as has been -justly remarked, 
“‘ there is somewhat so spiritually majestic, so serenely noble, and so warmly devout, that few composers of the present day 
can produce a tolerable imitation.” The tunes embraced in this Collection are of every variety, from the simple, easy, 
and usefal tunes, to the more elaborate and difficult. making it, as it purports to be a * Complete Manual of Church Mu- 
sic.” The preface, or introduction, as it might with equal propriety be termed, is a well-written essav upon congregational 
and choir music in our churches, and will well repay its attentive perusal—[Boston Recorder 














7 Numerous recommendations might be given, but the above are deemd sufficient 
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TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, 
SE A’ Esa Pw BCE See 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an Object ior 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
’ A most popular series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the | 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining | 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Fast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the | 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, | 
as well as a very full assortment of Memoranduin and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. Terms—Casu. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st. east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 








LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lows Ma- | 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the | 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and 
Glees, or part son By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 











publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 


‘*” NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-cx 








RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 
On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Ezercises.— 


Designed for Commoa Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Serves, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


Coliege. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. [is merits are rapidly gaiming tor it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-v ok in Algebra iu our best schguls and academies. 

‘The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily »ccumulating in the hands of the publishers 


From J. H. Fatrcuitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: 1 have read, with much satisiaction, your Algebra, Port First. it seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study ; and is such a bouk as uo one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sulflciently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. although 
some new work on algebra appears among us ulwost every. month, yet yours was Jed. Law pl 1 to see that the 
first edition is quite tree from typographical errors, and that the language is, tor the most part, logically and gramumati- 
cally accurate; @ remark which will uot apply to all the works on algebra recently published im your city. 

ff you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be melewaed by many in-tructors. 

(Signed) J. H. & AURCHILD. 

January 5, 1849. 


From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with wuch interest, the copy of Ray's Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work fur beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work. ot Professor Ray, it is uistinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 
and turnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful sciencé. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 

February 24, 1849. y 
Extract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the “ CinciNNaTi 

Centrat Hicu Scnoow”’, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this bouk was issued from the press, and altnough we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we riseD with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * “Jn graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its execution, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difticul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selectiun of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many Years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies aP. lied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trial- through a long and systematic course of teaching, and nally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” ; 

From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully exam ned Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental Principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. Tue demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable coutribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 

October 16, 1848. 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s A " 

I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation 1 can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. Zacuos. 

eptember 23, 1 
From B. C. Hoss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part first, worthy of a place in every school. ‘I'he author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. The work 1s clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much 5 oe The cheapness of the work bring 
it within the means of every one. ‘Signed) C. Hopes. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1843. 

From Mr. S. Fixpiey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 

After a careful examination of Ray's Algebra, Part First, 1 cheertully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its euunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 





Sam’. FINDLEY. 
From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 


Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, heen examiviug your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited | coger J to my opinion) for general use in schools, , any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, nerally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers genera ly stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * J am glad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the sawe time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. * 
(Signed) J. J, Hooker. 
February 28, 1849. 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.} 

“ Tnat they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very sim; le, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recowmend the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wm. PHiLuips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLiTer, A L. BUSHNELL, 


Committee on Text Books.” 
RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 
Ww. B SMITH & co. 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS, 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by ull Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 








NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGI\ NERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 

FAMILIES, comprising— 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. * 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

} 5 do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CQNCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“« The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
— “* YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwARD CoLLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 

reach of all classes. ‘ j 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 

I] know nt a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 
GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do 





QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTCRY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIO..S TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTO :‘¥Y OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KitY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— ‘ 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one moré gleserving ap- 

robation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
vity. 

“The chaie Tt narrative is — preserved; and the 
author's reflections are eey such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lea the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. , . ; 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same sizc as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS tg me PHILOSOPHY 

r. Thomas P. Jones. ew edition. 
BL ONVERSATION SON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
asP. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 
& Co’s” Improved Edition. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smiths 
Practical and ‘Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the poet learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
tor the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
iype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and con- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement cf 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in tlle foregoing bouks. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation iovek It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by porn on | before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to suck smal! numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this oe in the right way, and 
proceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
him on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 














Guide, large quarto, sheep. 


WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
[HOUSAND Worns, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
siven— the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
It embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
PLONS IV ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
is it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America, 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other ewinent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L L D, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, LL D, Mork Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A \'. ee Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
DD, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H Smart, English Lexicographer. 


“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 


“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 


in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“I have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
[ have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”"—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each departasent of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest. S. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en 
gaged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
\ttic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 


4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 
5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors, 
6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 
“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 
“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 
“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
—Literary World, 
“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”"—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 


“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review. 


LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 


GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usualiy studied preparatory to 
a-College course. 








GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI’S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 
preceded by an Italian Grammar, 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Wate- street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & CO..Cincinnati. 
and the booksellers generally. 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 














RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
YB THREE FRETS, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
i ON LARGER TYPE!! 2 


Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Ray's Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books in a 
REVJSED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FORM. This revision is the result of much experience and Jabor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examincd 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 
small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 





Ray’s Arttumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 
pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the eleinentary 
principles and operations. 


Rayv’s Argirumetic, Part Srconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. ‘The numbers employed are so smal! that the pupil readily 
comprehends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ray’s Aritametic, Parr Turrp.—This is a’ complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
rom the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated :—the pupil is never 
r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced afler 
Fractions. 


3d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith 
metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 
in all the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. , 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present & 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
a8 now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers wlio desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 


Published by W.B. SMITH & CO., 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
aamely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION ; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS; 

ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A . 


. M.; 
‘THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGuffey; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLN EYS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 
OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 


COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. Thé Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 

tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 
This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing wore than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than ing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The "nage have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 

tics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT. WOOPVYORD &CO., 

159 Pearl St. New York. 


























Pusiisuers or THE Ecxiectic Epvcationat Sentizs. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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